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; THE MAN AT HOME.—No. til. 


AM fitting here employed in this 
™ way, from a notion that it is the 
only practicable pe, paeet It is 
the only. exercife, as I fuppofe, within 
my reach. This perhaps is an error. 
In one fenfé my {phere is a {mall one. 
My obfervation is limited to an area 
of twelve feet {quare; but furely it 
becomes me.to examine every thing 
within this {paces If it be fmall, the 
¢xamination is proportionably eafy. 
If our means are few, the motives 
feem to be enhanced for making the 
beft ufe of them of which they are 
capable. | 

It is three or four days fince I firft 
occupied this room, Ax yet, if I had 
left it this morning, I fhould have 
been tunable to defcribe my dwelling. 
My eye has glanced over, and my 
feet meafured every plank of it, and 
yet fo inattentive have I been to ex- 
ternal objects, that 1 can defcribe no- 
thing. There are furniture, and walls, 
and windows. Thus much I know ; 
but as to the fhape, texture, and co- 
lour of thefe I am almoft entirely at 
alofs. In the moft vulgar objects, a 
ferutinizing fpirit can difcover new 
propetties and relations. In a fcene 
that, to ordinary obfervers, is mono- 
tonous and uniform, he finds an ex- 
hauftlefs fource of reflection and in- 
quiry. In a fituation where no addi- 
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tion to his knowledge or happinefs is 
expected, he is frequently fupplied 
with the materials of memorable im- 
provement. . 

I entered this room as if it were 2 
dungeon. I was fearful that my own 
refources would be infufficient to en- 
able me to fuftain the burthen of life. 
I was fure that the contractednefs and 
famenefs of the fcene would compel 
me to refort to thofe refources. From 
them I expected nothing more than a 
temporary gift of patience and oblivion 
of care. was wrong, perhaps, in 
two refpects. I depreciated too much 
the benefits of meditation. Of this 
I am already convinced. But I like- 
wife mifcalculated the value of thofe 
external means of improvement and 
pleafure with which even this condi- 
tion is compatible. Of this 1 am not 
equally fure. The truth of it remains 
to be afcertained. In the tranfactions 
of human life, nothing equals the folly 
of defpair. My experience has at 
leaft taught me thus much. Several 
times have I difcovered that to be a 
moft fortunate event, which before it 
arrived, and for fome time after, I 
regarded as the moft infupportable of 
ali difafters. Ina fhort time I may 
fee reafon to confider this in the fame 
light. Independent of any exertion 
of mine, fome lucky confequence from 
my imprifonment may arife, which 
may make me ae myfelf on 
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the inflexibility of my creditor. But 
that defirable effect may be in fome 
degree dependent on my own efforts. 
Let me furvey for a moment the con- 
dition and furniture of this room. 

* There is a pine table, painted red. 
It is old and feeble ; part of the feanty 
houfehold of fome wretch, which the 
preffure of neceflity, or claim of a 
landlord has wrefted from him. What 
pity that it cannot tell tales! Its tef- 
timony, if it had organs to pereeive 
and to communicate, would fill vo- 
lumes, and exhibit human nature in 
familizr and expreflive attitudes. 
Kate, no doubt, purchafed it with my 
money, at fome conftable’s fale. It 
follows then that the table is my pro- 
perty. I gave the money with which 
the purchafed this, and perhaps all the 
reft of the furniture of this apartment. 
There is a bed, and befide it a folitary 
chair. The moft flender provifion 
feems to include thefe three articles. 
He mutt be poor indeed who is obliged 
to difpenfe with them. And yet, in 
an abfolute fenfe, all of them are 
luxuries. Sleep may be wholefome 
and found without the protection of 
walls or roof. At leaft, table, bed, 
and chair are fuperfluities. 

But dere is a cheft. By what ac- 
cident was this placed here? It makes 
no part of neceflary chamber furni- 
ture. This furely was not one of 
Kate's purchafes. She had ufes for a 
cheft, but this room is occupied only 
by fub-tenants. I have not inquired 
who the laft occupant was. She in- 
formed me merely that a confiderable 
time had paft finee the laft inhabitant 
eloped from it. He left her without 
paying her dues. Perhaps this part 
of his property was left by him, be- 
caufe the removal of it was inconve- 
nient to his fchemes. Her prudence 
muft have prompted her to examine 
its contents, and convert them inte 
money. It looks like a failor’s trunk, 
the bottom being larger than the lid. 
It promifes but little, for what could 
a run-away failor have left in his de- 
pofitory worth notice? But valuable 


or not, the undiftinguifhing Kate has 
rifled it. But this it would be abfurd 
to leave to the merey of conjecture. 
At the next vifit of my good old 
woman I will make fuitable inquiries 
of her, refpecting this man and his 
trunk. Meanwhile why not ftep to 
the fpot and examine it? Strange 
that this object never before attracted’ 
my attention. I have only to lift the 
lid inorder to afcertain the queftion 
of its emptinefs, or of the value of its 
contents. 

It is locked. It will not be proper 
to break it open. I am not fure that 
my ftrength is equal to the tak. A 
bolt is of little ufe if it cannot refift 
the force of au ordinary man. S 
pofe my curiofity would not fuffer 
me to wait till the key is furnifhed. 
To employ violence on this occafion 
would be an unjuftifiable procedure. 
It would argue a puerile degree of 
impatience. Might not Kate deem 
herfelf injured by it? In faa, the 
property contained in it may be hers. 
It may be filled with clothes, or with 
houfehold utenfils not in immediate 
ufe. It may be worth experiment to 
guefS at its contents by its weight. 
It will be light if it be empty, and 
heavy, in different degrees, if it be full. 

I cannot lift it. My utmoft ftrength 
fuffices not to move it from its place. 
This circumftance is of fome moment. 
What can its contents be? It cannot 
be empty, and that which fills it muft 
be of a moft extraordinary and pon~ 
derous nature. Of all fubftances, the 
heavieft are the metallic. Some im- 
plement of brafs or iron may be in- 
clofed in it; but a cheft is a fingular 
depofitory for irun or brafs, in the 
quantity which its weight demon- 
ftrates to exift here. But there are 
other metals. A fangdine temper 
would eafily decice, that the metal it 
contained was filver or gold. And 
where is the extravagance of that 
fuppofition? Hers is promife of an 
adventure! Nothing lefs than Englifh 
guineas, or Mexican dollars, compofe 
its treafures. This indeed may prove 
a fortunate 
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a fortunate event; and yet depends 
upon the ufe that I make of the dif- 
covery. Money is power, and may 
be fubfervient to ill as well as to good. 
From the frailty of humanity, and 
the mifarrangements of fociety, the 
injurious application of this inftcu- 
ment is always moft probable. 

If my conjecture be juft, what a 
ftrange coincidence of events will be 
unfolded in this part of my life. To 
fupply me with the meats of dif- 
charging my debt, and reftoring to a 
greater height than ever my fallen 
fortunes, my creditor had only to 
doom me to a prifon, and compel me 
to feek a refuge in this obfcure retreat. 
Here am I on the verge of poverty, 
and in danger of a gaol, yet thoufands 
are within my reach. I confefs I 
have fome eagernefs to afcertain this 
point. I wilh my attendant would 
haften her return. She is gone to 
market, to provide for dinner or 
fupper. 

But fhe will return. There is a 
moral certainty jn that. She will 
readily, though in her circuitous way, 
impart all fhe knows. She will autho- 
rife me to break the lock, or will 
furnifh me with the key. There is 
fomething in the very name of a cheft 
that is myfterious and meaning /.ll. 
Our curiofity is proportioned, among 
other circumftances, to the fhortne/s 
of the interval, and the flightnets of 
the bar between us and knowledge. 
What may be here concealed? A 
man may exhauft the whole catalogue 
of his conjectures, and yet be wrong. 
I have inferred great things from the 
heavinefs of this cheft.. 1 will make 
another effort to remove it— 

So! ho! No wonder that to move 
it from its place was fo difficult. It 
is nailed to the floor! What poflible 
reafon could there be for fuch a mea- 
fure? Some ftrange propertics muft 
hang about it. There is nothing 
which helps me out in my conjectures. 
My whole life does not furnifh me with 
one fimilar inftance. Chefts I have 
feen and examined on numberlefs 
occafions; and yet, except on fhip- 


board, I never met with one faftened 
by nails to the floor. So then, what 
appeared fo remarkably ponderous, 
may be perfectly empty ! Its remain- 
ing in its prefent fituation, notwith- 
ftanding the economy of Kate might 
have ci¢tated differently, is, in fome 
meafure, accounted for. It is here, 
becaufe it cannot be taken away. 

But honeft Kate, to my great fatis- 
faftion,y has returned. 

» 
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Essays towards the Formation of a 
usful Treatise, from the best Mas- 
ters, on the amusing Accomplish- 
ment; of Drawing, Sdading, and 
Puint nv, designed for the Instruc- 
tion of Youth. 


T is eviient that a learner of thefe 
polite arts mutt affiduouily copy 
the works of good miafters, for a 
confiderable time, before he attempts 
drawing fiom nature, and {till more 
before he attempts to compofe from 
his own imagination. 

In the commencement of this pur- 
fuit, care fhoukl be taken to give fuch 
examples only as the pupil can imi- 
tate with the materials commonly ia 
ufe.—The firft inftrument to be ufed, 
and which is univerfaliy ufeful, is the 
black lead pencil. The firlt copy 
placed before the pupil fhould be the 
outlines of a finyplc building. 

The outline is the firit thine to be 
attented to and acquired ; correctnefs 
herein is moft requifite, and indeed 
indifpenfable, in almoit every ipecies 
of drawing. 

Glaring incorrectnefs will inftantl 
offend in the fineft picture. It is not 
however neceffary, particularly in 
landf{capes, that this accuracy fhould 
aim at ymathematical precilion, or de- 
fcend to minute detail of fubordinate 
parts. 

With a due attention to the general 
relative proportions, the eye will be 
fatisfied. To attain juli ideas of pro- 
portion, the ftudent cannot beftow teo 
much attention. Ile fhould be con- 
tinually éketching from fimple exam- 

ples ; 
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ples; drawing repeatedly the fame 
fubject (if without a tutor) till tho- 
roughly mafter of that one, before he 
attempts any other. 

It was, fome time fince, a general 
practice to make the fcholar begin 
with ftraight and other lines, in vari- 
ous directions; perpendicular, hori- 
zontal, and oblique ; then to join them 
into fquares, triangles, and irregular 
figures ; afterwards to form circles, 
ovals, and other curved fhapes. Cer- 
tain it is, that thefe are the elements 
of figures, and that all objects are 
bounded by fome or other of thefe 
lines; and, as no object can be repre- 
fented without the afliftance of lines ; 
to draw them by a free command of 
hand, with accuracy and fpirit, is 
greatly defirable. But to begin with 
fimple lines, the ufe of which is not 
obvious to the learner, has been expe- 
rienced to create difguft towards an 
art, apparently in the outfet, difficult 
and tedious, dry and unentertaining: 
this method is therefore now but {el- 
dom adopted. However, when, by 
the pleafure he receives, the ftudent 
is thoroughly engaged in the purfuit, 
he will naturally with to produce 
foinething more perfect than a childith 
iketch; he will fee and feel the necef- 
fity of reverting to thefe firft elemen- 
tary forms, and he will not’ find the 
time mifapplied which he muft beftow 
in bringing his hand to execute them 
with facility and precifion, and his 
mind to comprehend their proportions 
aid relations. 

The leaft deviation from the ancient 
method, will probably be found moft 
conducive to the improvement and 
entertainment of the youthful ftudent, 
to exercife his imitative powers upon 
fimple, obvious, and well known forms, 
innumerable variety of which prefent 
themfelves for our choice at every ftep 
we take, in town or country: his 
efforts may be firft engaged on thofe 
objets which are compofed only of 
flraight lines. A mile-ftone, fign-poft, 
a hovel, fhed, or an out-houfe, if re- 
prefented with a juft effect of light 
and fhade, will probably attract his 





attention by the truth of the refem, 
blance, and en his attempt to 
copy them by the facility with which 
it appeats they may be done. Such 
fimple fubjects as thefe may be pre- 
ferred, becaufe they require lefs nicety 
of execution to reprefent them pro- 
perly, than buildings even of the very 
fame forms ; fuch as a fummer-houfe, 
an obelifk, a garden temple, an Italian 
villa, pr an Englith cottage : and they 
are capable of conveying ufeful ideas 
upon the general properties of lines, 
which will be readily applied, as the 
hand attains proficiency, to thofe ob- 
jects which compofe the principal 
fubjeéts of picturefque delineation. 
It is apprehended that the pupil will 
find confiderable amufement in tracing 
the conformity between thefe firtt 
rude and truly fimple figures, and 
thofe more elegant, but not more 
complete, embcllifhments of land- 
feape. And here it may not be amifs 
to remark, that if the ftudent wifhes 
to acquire freedom of execution, and 
an accurate eye, he muft give to the 
mechanic the rule and compats. His 
eye muft learn to divide and propor- 
tion the work; and his hand, directed 
only by his eye, to draw the lines 
accurately in whatever direction the 
obje& requires. Rules and practice 
may enable him to attain corre¢tnefs 
without a ftiff formality, which the 
rule and compaffes affuredly will not. 
The ftudent will be at once furprifed 
and delighted at the improvement of 
his hand and judgment, from a little 
attentive practice upon jrinciples, 
without the fetters and fhackles of 
mathematical inftruments. ‘Thefe in- 
ftruments are hardly lefs injurious to 
improvemeat inthe imitating of nature, 
than they are ufeful, and indeed indif- 
penfably neceffary, in various branches 
of geometry, architecture, &c. 

To lay down all the rules for draw- 
ing regular forms, is beyond the fcope 
of this Effay : the following hints will 
lead the pupil to fome general prin- 
ciples, a due attention to which is 
neceffary, and the application of which 
to practice he will find eafy. 

It 
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ft is to be obferved, that the firft 
dutFculty of a learner is to draw a 
line ftraight, from one point to an- 
other point given: to furmount this 
at once, recourfe is commonly had to 
the rule, by a little étice with 
which, the jearner will foon be unable 
to draw a ftraight line without it. 
Praétice alone will enable him to do 
without fuch adventitious aid; ob- 
ferying that the hand moving from 
left to right will eafily perform a ho- 
rizontal line ; and the motion of the 
fingers will readily execute all others, 
drawing the pencil from the top to- 
wards the bottom of the paper. 

The fecond difficulty is to draw a 
perpendicular line: to obviate which 
the T fquare, or any fuch help, is 
not always at hand; and then he is 
loft for want of accuftoming himfelf 
to determine by his eye, what the eye 
may foon be brought to determine 
exactly. The paper being fquare, and 
placed evenly before him, mark the 
point from which the intended line is 
to be drawn; moving the eye up or 
down, fix on another point immedi- 
ately above or below the frit, as may 
be requifite, and join them with a 
ftraight line; the eye will quickly 
acquire the habit of moving perpen- 
dicularly at will, by moving it repeat- 
edly up and down the edge of the 
tablet or paper; and it will learn to 
judge whether the line is ppright, by 
examining whether the top and bot- 
tom of it are equi-diftant from the 
fide of the paper, that is, whether the 
line is parallel to it. Change the 
pofition of the drawing, or turn the 
paper, and hold it up againft the 
light, when any deviation will be 
detected immediately. This difficulty 
of making a line upright, principally 
arifes from ufing the pencil as we do 
a pen, with which the hand is taught 
uniformly to flope the ftrokes : whence 
the motion to produce a perpendicular 
line appears rather awkward at firft; 
but with attention this difficulty will 
vanifh. 

Having produced one upright line, 
preceed to draw others parallel to the 


firft, and at equal diftances : this will 
familiarife the hand to the motion, 
and enable it to execute the intention 
with certainty. This may be repeated 
with advantage in any other direction. 
A little time beftowed in acquiring 
thefe motions, will greatly facilitate 
the fcholar’s improvement. However 
inconfiderable thefe obfervations may 
appear to thofe who are mafters of 
the higher branches of the art, or to 
thofe who are totally ignorant of it, 
too much ftrefs cannot be laid on the 
learning them. For, if buildings of 
any kind are introduced, nothing can 
be more difagreeable to the eye, than 
to behold them all leaning one way, 
like a field of wheat bending with the 
ntle gale; or tumbling about in 
ifferent directions, as if they had 
experienced the thock of an earth- 

quake. 

COX. 


(To de continued, with an illustrat ‘vs 


Piate.) 
——- 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OME time ago there was in Mr. 
\F Browt’s Gazette an account, from 
an Englith newfpaper, of a propbecy, 
faid to have been tound, in Hebrew 
characters, ina wall in Paris; and the 
perion who gave the account feemed 
to lay fome {tre fsupon it. A copy of 
the original Hebrew was given to me, 
I think, in 1790 or 1791. It was, 
however, a coniiderable time before I 
left England ; and, not choofing to de- 
pend on my own knowledge of He- 
brew, I have procured a tranflstion to 
be made of it by a learned Jew inthis 
country. Of this I fend you a copy, 
that, by comparing it with the other, 
and with the events of late years, 
your readers may fec how little credit 
is duc to it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your's, &e. 


Feb. 1. 1798. J. P, 








7° 
IN THE NAME OF GODs 


[* the city of Paris there was a great 
tower, of which one fide of the 
wall was demolifhed, and they were 
afraid that fome danger might. occur 
fromit. They therefore commanded 
to throw it down, and build another 
in its place. And they found a ftone 
under that tower, two cubits in breadth 
and four in length, and there were 
written on it letters of gold in the 
holy language, of which the following 
is an exact Copy. 

. In the year of the world 5550, 
which correfponds with 1790 from the 
birth of Jefus, there will be great wars 
both by fea and land, and the pope 
will die, and another will be appoint- 
ed in his place. In 1791, they will 
fall in the provinces of Namanda, 
Aniflas, and Africa, and there will be 
great wars in France, Poland, and 
Italy. In 1792, the pope will die, 
and there will be no other pope. In 
1793, there will be great wars, with 
God’s anger and wrath, over all the 
provinces. In 1794, the belief in 


Jefus will be little known among the 


people. In 1795, there will be a great 
itorm, and great trembling. In 1796, 
all the provinces of France and Afri- 
ca, and all their rivers, will be blood. 
In 1797, there will be another con- 
queror, called Gog and Magog. In 
1798, the land will be deftroyed, with 
many uncircumcifed and wicked with- 
inher. In 1799, they will all know 
and acknowledge that the earth is the 
Lord’s. In 1800, all men will have one 
belief, and there will be but one Lord 
tover all the earth. Amen. Selah. 


THE UBIQUITARIAN.—No. III. 


Time was—time is—time will be. 


Friar Bacon. 


Pepe departure of the old and the 
entrance of anew year, were, in 
former times, periods of feftivity and 
pleafure. Benevolence was then 
awakened, and care was a while re- 
moved from the habitation of humility. 
Through the wifdom of the prefent 


Translation of a Prophecy, Se. 


generation it is fuppofed it muft have 
arifen that thefe antiquated cuftoms 
exift but in rare inftances ; and that 
it would feem as if we were born 
for ourfelves, and bound to care for 
nobody. 

One of thofe exceptions to the ex- 
ploders of old hofpitalities, invited me 
to celebrate the clofe of 1797, at his 
houfe in the vicinity of our city. A 
large party of both fexes and all ages 
were invited to this rare feftival, 
where, if plenteous viands, warm 
rooms, moderate libations, and good 
humour, could enfure happinefs, we 
partook of them all. The fprightl 
dance was not forgotten, and our lef 
opulent neighbours partook of the 
regale. 

There is no talent fo defirable, in 
private fociety, as that of converfa- 
tion. I am always in fearch of it, 
and when I meet it, it is to me fu- 
preme enjoyment. After jollity had 
called for a temporary relaxation, the 
company had collected in groups in the 
apartments. This was the moment 


“that I hoped to enjoy the pureft plea- 


fure; it was alfo the moment which 
pointed out to me, how much the 
manners and fentiments of a people 
may be changed in a few fhort years. 
Where I expected to find good fenfe 
blended with jocundity, what was my 
furprife to find frivolity and lightnefs. 
The young men I found, difappointed 
of cards, were engaged in retailing the 
hiftory of their own and their neigh- 
bours’ fpeculations; dollars! dollars! 
finifhed every monotonous fentence; 
but the words merit, virtue, truth, 
juttice, freedom, or generofity, never 
once entered into theirdifcourfe. The 
young ladies, I expected to find more 
attached to the lefions of their ino- 
thers, and the old-fafhioned good hu- 
mour of their grand-dames; but here 
my difappointment was equally great ; 
their converfation was no lefs import- 
ant than a difpute on the fuperiority 
of red, green, or yellow Morocco 
flippers, and the beauty of different 
coloured heels. Another group was 
engaged in defending Mifs A. againft 
the 
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the <a of having bad teeth, and 
Mifs B. from the never to be f en 
fault of grey eyes; while a thi dwelt 
with rapture on a new novel which, 
they infifted, was the quinteffence of 
fentiment and marvellous defcription. 

My attention was called away, how- 
ever, by a louder converfation in an 
adjoining apartment, to which I re- 
moved in the of finding, what I 
had been in fearch of, govd bumour and 
rational converfation. The warmth 
of expreffion which ftruck my ear, led 
me to expect a difcuffion of fome very 
interefting topic, fome philofophical 
demonftration, fome animating theme 
of heroifm or virtue :—it was indeed 
a very important one ; two philosophers 
had divided the opinions and paflions 
of the company, and were nearly pro- 
ceeding to anger about the merits and 
decorum of a public newfpaper. I turned 
into another chamber, and what was 
my furprife to find the topic the fame, 
and the difpute kindling to animofity 
and rage ! 

uitting this fcene of contradi¢tion 
and difappointment, I retired home 
to refle&t on the “ unreal moekeries” 
that had paffed before me. Recur- 
ring to the feftive occafion of the meet- 
ing, my mind traced its progrefs back 
for fourteen years. Alas! thought I, 
would men but confider how fhort is 
the meafure of their exiftence, and how 
ridiculous it is to quarrel upon points 
which can neither benefit the difpu- 
tant, nor live beyond the paffing hour 
or generation at moft. 

The fubjeé intruded on my repofe, 
and a dream figured to me a verdant 
hill, on whofe fummit I fat reclined, 
viewing the wide fpread continent be- 
fore me. Every minute object ap- 
peared diftinguifhable ; and looking to 
my right I faw a temple of fimple archi- 
teéture, fhaded by the lofty and fpread- 
ing palm, and furrounded by grounds 
varioufly difpofed. Here the lawn 
was covered with wild thyme, and 
tufts of myrtle and the red rofe re- 
frefhed the air with their blended fra- 
grance. Paftures were fpread to the 
remoteft fpace, covered with herds, 


and fkirted by fpacious fields of yel- 
low waving corn; the hamlets, fcat- 
tered here and there, were difcovered 
by the fmoke of their rural chimneys 
undulating in flender fleecy columns 
over the loaded orchards, while the 
axe of the provident woodman re- 
echoed along the winding rivulets. 

My eyes were fixed in pleafing con- 
templation on this fplendid fcene of 
abundance and peace, when the un- 
folding gates of the temple attracted 
my attention. An altar appeared, oa 
whofe front was infcribed by the hand 
of immortality, a lift of names, over 
which was written “ Te Founders of 
Freedom and Prosperity.” A female 
figure appeared feated on the altar, 
like the Janus of the Romans, feeing 
all things before and behind. On her 
breaft appeared a glory which was half 
veiled by the fold of her robe, but 
difelofed in the centre the letters— 
LXXVI. At her feet lay fortune in 
fetters. In either hand fhe held a 
cup, at which fhe looked with alternate 
fmiles and expreffions of anxiety. My 
curiofity was deeply excited, and I 
arofe to approach the altar. “ My 
fon,” faid fhe, “ approach not on the 
left fide; this cup is fraught with ad- 
verfity, and to touch it would be to 
fhed its bitternefs on thoufands : enter 
on the right, for this is the cup of 
profperity, which, I fear, has been too 
full.” I bowed with reverence, and 
entered the veftibule. On the columns 
were tablets infcribed with the hiftory 
of nations, and I read them in em- 
phatical fentences. I would have peru- 
fed the future hiftory of nations, which 
I faw on the oppofite end of the temple, 
but the genius fmiled at my curiofity, 
and faid: “ My fon it is forbidden; 
but learn from me the common hiftory 
of all—‘ The duration and happinefs 
of nations is founded in the virtue of 
all the individuals; their misfortunes 
in ignorance, indifference, corruption, 
and vice: a drooping commerce may 
revive, the arts may be re-animated, 
public credit reftored, population re- 
trieved ; but if the virtue of a nation 
is corrupted, or its character is once 
proftituted 
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proftituted, it will be profligate for 
ever.”’ 

My heart throbbed with emotion 
at the folemnity of her manner and 
voice, and the truths fhe had uttered, 
and I awoke. UU. 


rE 


THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 
Tir'd nature’s fweet reftorer, balmy Sleep, 
He, like the world, his ready vifit pays 
Where fortune fmiles: the wretched he for- 

fakes; 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
And lights on lids unfullied with a tear. 
YOUNG. 
* | magyar be the mah,” faid Sar- 
cho, “ who invented fleep.” And 
no bad concliifion neither for this lover 
of eafe and jokes. But fuppofe we view 
the fubject alittle more deeply. We 
fhallthen have full occafion to admire 
the wifdom and goodnefs of an all gra- 
cious Providence in the diftribution 
of our lives into the 
“ Grateful viciffitudes of day and night.” 


Without fuch a variety our time 
would indeed hang heavy on our hands, 
and the continued glare of the moft 
beautiful day would foon become in- 
fupportable. 

When we confider that the coming 
on of night gives a refpite from toil to 
the laborious and wearied part of our 
fellow-creatures, as well as to the 
brute creation, who now experience 
a ftate of repofe and happinefs (often, 
very often; fuperior to their proud 
mafters) and pafs a third of a tcurth 
of their time, at leaft, in the enjoy- 
ment of {weet and dear-bought flum- 
bers, unknown to the great and opu- 
Jent ; we fhall join in praifing the juf- 
tice and goodnefs of that Being, whofe 
“ eye is over all his works,” and who 
has made a diftribution of happinefs 
amongft his creatures, far more equal- 
ly than the fuperficial and inattentive 
have ever been able to difcover. 

But there is one view of this fub- 


ject which I do not remember to have 
een taken notice of; and which has 
always appeared to me replete with 
admonition. 





On retiring. to réft, We throw off 
thofe nts which are meant to 
defend us from the inclemencies of 
the weather; and which, in a civilized 
ftate of fociety, decency has clothed 
us with, How apt a refemblance ta 
the putting off thefe mortal bodiés ! 
How much fhould our bed and bed. 
clothes temind us of our coffin and 
our rae - how inconceivable is 
it, that this fo frequently repeated 
fect does not moft Tolemnly imprefs 
us with an idea of our great change! 
Happy indeed will be the man who con- 
fiders the nightly unclothing of his 
body, as a conftant memento of his 
diffolution ; who can retire to reft 
with a confcience void of offence, and 
clofe his eyes with an affurance, that, 
whether he fhall awake in time or in 
eternity, all will be well with him. 


a 


Ideas of a Parisian in 1781. Trans- 
lated from the French, by a Cor- 
respondent. : 

7 3s name of Roine isthe very firft 

name which was founded in my 
ears. Asfoon asI could holc a gram- 
mar int my hands, I was told of Ros 
mulus anc his fhe wolf, of the Capitol 
and Tiber. The names of Brutus, 

Cato, and Scipio haunted me in my 

fleep. My memory was leaded with 

Cicero’s letters to his friends; while, 

on the other hand, our Catechifer 

came every Sunday, and ftill talked 
of Rome, the capital of the world; 
where the pontifical was erected on the 

rains of the imperial throne : So that I 

got far away from Paris, a ftranger to its 

manners, and lived at Rome, a city f 

never have feen, and moft probably 

never fhall fee. 

_ My head was fo filled with Livy’s 

Decades during my ftudies, and I be- 

came fo deeply interefted in the caufe 

of the old Romans, that it took me a 

long time, once more to become 2 

citizen of my own country. 

I was a thorough republican with 
thefe defenders of the Republic. F 
joined the fenate in the war againft 
the tremendous Hannibal; I ailifted 
at 
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at the deftruction of haughty Carthage; 
I marched with the Roman generals, 
and followed the flight of their tri- 
umphant eagles into Gaul; I belield 
them, without concern, conquering the 
country of my birth; I withed to write 
tragedies onthe exploits of Czfar, and 
it is only within thefe few years, that 
a glimmering of good fenfe has fhewn 
me that Iam a Frenchman and an 
inhabitant of Paris, 

There is no doubt that the Latin 
language gives a certain fondnefs for 
a republic, and makes us anxiouily 
with for the reftoration of the one 
Whofe important and momentous hif- 
tory is fo much reads And when we 
hear of the fenate; of the liberty, 
and majefty of the Roman people ; 
of their victories; the juftly inflicted 
punifhment of a Cxfar; of the death 
of Cato, who could not furvive the de- 
ftruction of his country’s laws; when 
fired with fuch recitals, it is no eafy 
matter to relinquifh Rome, and to 


return a common inhabitant of an 
obfcure ftreet in Paris. 

And yet, it is in a monarchy that 
thefe foreign ideas are continually in- 
ftilled into the minds of the youth— 
ideas which they muft get rid. of, and 
forget. quickly, if they have any re- 
gard for their fafety, their advance- 
ment, and their happinefs. A king 
who is abfolute, fupports the profel- 
fors, who gravely explain to you all 
thefe eloquent’ declamations hurled 
againft regal authority: fo that an 
univerfity fcholar, when he goes to 
Verfailles, if he is but a perfon of 
common fenfe, cannot help thinking 
of Tarquin, of Brutus, and of all the 
implacable enemies of royalty. His 
poor head turns round—he is either 
naturally a blockhead and a flave, or it 
muft take him fome time to get ufed 
to a country where there is neither 
tribunes, decemvirs, fenators, nor con- 
fuls. ;, 


hactatitet , , 


{From the Philadelphia Gazctte.] 
NAUTICAL IMPROV EMENT. 


HE fubfcriber, late captaini of the 
brig Nancy of this port, having, 

in a voyage to the Weft Indies, ex- 
crienced the falutary effects of a pa- 
nt machine for ventilating the holds 
of fhips at fea, invented by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Wynkoop, and conftructed in 
faid brig—doth certify, that the faid 
machine, worked by the motion of 
the veffel at fea, forced a conftant 
current of pure air into the hold, 
from whence the foul air was thereby 
expelled; that the feamen were re- 
markably healthy, when the crews of 
moft of the other veffels, at the port 
where the faid brig difcharged her 
cargo, were very fickly, and many of 
them died: no difagreeable finell was 
perceived from the provifions or bilge- 
water ; the veffel’s flores, and particu- 
larly the liquors, were better preferved 
and cooler than common ; and the 

Vou. 1. No. 3. 


paint in the cabin not difcoloured as 
i ufual in Weft India voyages. Asa 
friend to trade and navigation, the 
fubfcriber thinks it his duty to recom- 
mend this machine to general ufe, and 
from the facts as ftated above, he fully 
believes it may be the means of pre- 
ferving the timber of fhips, and their 
perifhable cargoes, from the deflructive 
effeSw of foul air, confined in the holds 
of fhips, and of contributing to the 
health and comfort of the paflengers 
and feamen on board. 


HENRY GEDDES. 


— rE 


Affecting Account of the Fate of Mon+ 
sieur M.de M. and bis Family. 
From the kately published Volume 
of Miss Helen Maria Williams's 
Letters. 


MIDST the mafs of far-fpread 
evil—amid{t the groans of gene- 

ral calamity—no doubt many a figh 
ot 
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of private forrow has never reached 
the ear of fympathy, and many a 
victim has fallen unpitied and un- 
known. Some of the martyrs of 
Maignet’s tyranny have, however, 
found a “ fad hiftorian of the penfive 
plain ;” and the fate of Monfenr de 
M ’s family, which I have heard 
related much in detail by an old fe- 
male fervant who was the companion 
of their misfortunes, is not the leaft 
affefting of thofe tales of forrow. 

M. de M——, formerly a noble, 
lived with his fon an only child at 
Marfeilles, where he was generally 
refpected, and where, during the pro- 
grefs of the revolution, he had acted 
the part of a firm and enlightened 
patriot. After the fatal events of the 
31ft of May, he became fuipected of 
what was called federalifm by the 
jacobin party, which ufurped the 
power in that city, and punifhed with 
imprifonment or death all thole who 
had honourably protefted againft the 
tyranny of the mountain faction. 
M , was warned of the danger by 
a friend time enough to fly from the 
city, accompanied only by an old 
female fervant who intreated to fhare 
the fortune of her mafter. His wife 
died fome years before the revolution ; 
and his fon, an amiable and accom- 
plifhed young man of twenty-four 
years of age, had, a few weeks before 
his father’s flight, been called upon, 
by the firft requifition, and had joined 
the army of the Pyrennees. 

M. de M , after wandering as 
far as his infirmities would permit, 
for, although only in his fixty-third 
year, his frame was much debilitated 
by a long courfe of ilt health, took 
refuge in a folitary habitation at a 
few leagues’ diftance from Ariquon, 
and in one of the wildeft parts of that 
romantic country. The mountains 
feem to clofe the fcene upon the tra- 
veller, till, by a narrow cleft, it again 
opens into a {mall valley, where this 
little hermitage, for fuch was the 
afpect of the dwelling, was placed. 
This unfrequented valley was rich 
with pafturage, and bounded by lofty 











hills, wooded cliffs, and in fome parts 
by large grotefque rocks with fharp 
peaks, that rofe above the foliage of 
the hanging forefts. Not far« from 
this ruftic habitation a clear torrent 
rolls, with no fcanty ftream, down a 
bold rock, into which its fall had worn 
grots and caverns, which were luxuri- 
oufly decorated with fhrubs for ever 
watered by the fpray. The torrent 
not falling from a very confiderable 
height, produced founds more foothing 
than noify, and without having the 
power of exciting the fenfation of 
fublimity, awakened that of penfive, 
pleafing melancholy. This fequeftered 
valley, rich in the wild graces of 
nature, had — the decorations of 
French art, and no jets d’eaux, clip 
ped trees, and “ alleys who have bro- 
thers,” deformed its folitary recefless 
Far above, and at fome diftance, arofe 
the lofty mountain of Ventoux, 
covered with its eternal fnows; that 
mountain which Petrarch climbed ia 
{pite of the fteep rocks that guard its 
afcent, and from the fummit of which 
he gazed upon the Alps, the boundary 
of his native country, and fighed ; or 
caft his looks upon the waves of the 
Mediterranean which bathe Mar- 
feilles, and dafh themfelves againft 
Aignes Mortes; while he faw the 
rapid Rhone flowing majeftically along 
the valiey, and the clouds rolling be- 
tieath his feet. 

Such was the fcene where M. de 
M fought for refuge, and where 
he fheltered himfelf from the rage of 
his ferocious perfecutors. He had 
foon after the anguifh of hearing that 
his brother, who had a place in the 
adminiftration of one of the fouthern 
departments, and who had taken an 
active part on the fide of the Gironde, 
had perifhed on the feaffold. M. de 
M found means to inform his 
fifter-in-law of the place of his retreat, 
to which he conjured her to haften 
with her daughter, and fhare the little 
property which he had refcued from 
the general wreck of his fortune. His 
old fervant Marianne, who was the 
bearer of this meffage, returned, 

accompanied 
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accompanied by his niece : her mother 
was no more: fhe had furvived onl 

a few weeks the death of her “sort | 
‘The interview between Mademoifelle 


Adelaide de M. and her uncle 
produced thofe emotions of over- 
whelming forrow ‘that arife at the 
fight of obje&s which intereft our 
affections after we have fuftained any 
deep calamity. In thofe moments, the 
paft rufhes on the mind with uncon- 
trolable vehemence ; and Mademoifelle 
de M , after having long embraced 
her uncle with an agony that choked 
all utterance, at length pronounced, 
in the accents of defpair, the names 
of father and of mother. 

M. de M endeavoured to fup- 
ply to his unfortunate niece the place 
of the parents fhe had loft, and for- 
got his own evils in this attempt to 
ooth the affliction of this interefting 
mourner, who, at nineteen years of 
age, in all the bloom of beauty, was 
the prey of deep and fettled melan- 
choly. She had too much fenfibility 
not to feel his tender cares, and often 
reftrained her tears in his prefence 
becaufe they gave him pain. When 
thofe tears would no longer be fup- 
preffed, fhe wandered out alone ; and, 
feating herfelf on fome fragment of 
rock, foothed by the murmurs of the 
hollow winds and moaning waters, 
indulged her grief without control. 
In one of thofe lonely rambles, facred 
to her forrows, fhe was awakened 
from melancholy mufing by the fud- 
den appearance of her coufin, the fon 
of M. de M » who, after having 
repeatedly expofed his life during a 
long and perilous campaign in the fer- 
vice of his country, returned—to find 
his home deferted and his father an 
exile. Such were the rewards which 
the gallant defenders of liberty re- 
ceived from the hands of tyrants. 
The young man flew to his father’s 
retreat, where the firft obje& that met 
his eyes was his lovely coufin, whom 
he had a few months before beheld in 
all the pride of youthful beauty; her 
cheek flufhed with the gay fuffufion 
of health, and her eye fparkling with 














pleafure. That cheek was now covered 
with fixed palenefs, and that eye was 
dimmed with tears; but Mademoifelle 
de M. had néver appeared to him 
fo interefting as in this moment. 
Two young perfons placed together 
in fuch peculiar circumftances, muft 
have had hearts infenfible indeed, had 
they conceived no attachment for 
each other. The fon of M.de M 
and Adelaide, who both poffefled an 
uncommon fhare of fenfibility, foon 
felt, that while all beyond the narrow 
cleft which feparated the little valley 
from the reft of the world was mifery 
and diforder, whatever could give 
value to exiftence was to be found 
within its favage boundary, in that 
reciprocal affection which foothed the 
evils of the paft, and fhed a foft and 
cheering ray over the gloom of the 
future. The fcene in which they 
were placed was peculiarly calculated 
to cherifh the illufions of paffion ; not 
merely from difplaying thofe fimple 
and romantic beauties, the contem- 
plation of which foftens while it ele- 
vates the affections—it had alfo that 
local charm which endears to minds 
of tafte and fentiment fpots which 
have been celebrated by the power of 
genius. Petrarch, the tender, the 
immortal Petrarch, had trod thofe 
very valleys, had climbed thofe very 
rocks, had wandered in thofe very 
woods—and the two young perfons, 
who both underftood Italian, when 
they read together the melodious 
ftrains of that divine poet, found 
themfelves traniported into néw re 
gions, and forgot for a while that re- 
volutionary government exifted. From 
thofe dreams, thofe delightful illufions, 
they were awakened by a letter: which 
a friend and fellow-foldier of young 
de M conveyed to him, in which 
he conjured hin to return immedi- 
ately to the army, if he would fhun 
being claffed among the fufpected or 
the profcribed. 
Young de M 











confidered the 





defence of his country as a ‘facred 
duty which he was bound to fulfil. 
He inttantly prepared to depart. He 


bid 


ee 
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bid adieu to his father and Adelaide 
with tears wrung from a bleeding 
heart, and tore himfelf away with an 
effort which it required the exertion 
of all his fortitude to fuftain. After 
having paffed the cleft which enclofed 
the valley, he again turned back to 
gaze once more on the fpot which 
contained all his treafure. Adelaide, 
after his departure, had no confola- 
tion but in the fad yet. dear indulgence 
of tender recolleétions; in pat: 
tears over the paths they had trod, 
over the books they had read toge- 
ther. Alas, this unfortunate young 
Jady had far other pangs to fuffer 
than the tender repinings of abfence 
from a beloved obje&t! Some weeks 
after the departure of her lover, the 
departments of Vauclufe and the 
Mouth of the Rhone were defolated 
by Maignet. Two profcribed victims 
of his tyranny, who were the friends 
of M——., and knew the place of his 
retreat, fought for an afylum in his 
dwelling. M. de M—— received 
his fugitive friends with affectionate 
kindnefs. But a few days after their 
arrival their retreat was difcovered by 
the emiflaries of Maignet ; the narrow 
pafs of the valley was guarded by fol- 
diers; the houfe was encampaffed by 
a military force; and M. de M——— 
was fummoned to depart with the 
confpirators whom he had dared to 
harbour, in order to appear with them 
before the popular commiffion efta- 
blithed at Orange. This laft ftroke 
his unhappy niece had no power to 
‘fuftain. All the wounds of her foul 
were fuddenly and rudely torn open ; 
and altogether overwhelmed by this 
unexpected, this terrible calamity, 
which filled up the meafure of her 
afflictions, her reafon entirely forfook 
her. With frantic agony fhe knelt 
at the feet of him who commanded 
the troop; fhe implored, fhe wept, 
fhe fhrieked ; then ftarted up and hung 
upon her uncle’s neck, ng him 
wildly in her arms. Some of the fol- 
diers propofed conducting her alfo to 
the tribunal; but the leader of the 
band, whether touched by her diftrefs, 
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or fearful that her defpair would be 
troublefome on the way; perfuaded 
them to leave her behind. She w 
dragged from her uncle, and locked 
in a chamber, from whence her fhriekg 
were heard by the unfortunate old 
man till he had paffed the narrow 
cleft of the valley, which he was de. 
{tined to behold no more. His fuffer- 
ings were acute, but they were not of 
longduration. The day of his arrival 
at Orange, he was led before the po- 
pular commiffion, together with his 
friends, and from thence immediately 
dragged to execution. 

In the mean time Mademoifelle de 
M——, releafed by Marianne from 
the apartment where fhe had been 
confined by the mercilefs guards, 
wandered from morning till evening 
amidit the wildeft receffes of the val- 
ley, and along the moft rugged paths 
fhe could find. She was conftantly 
followed in her ramblings by her 
faithful fervant, who never loft fight 
of ner a fingle moment, and who 
retains in her memory many a mourn- 
ful complaint of her difordered mi 
many a wild expreffion of defpair. 
She often retired to a fmall nook 
near the torrent, where her uncle had 
placed a feat, and where he ufually: 
paffed fome hours of the day. Some- 
times fhe feated herfelf on the bench ; 
then ftarted up, and, throwing herfelf 
on her knees before the {pot where 
her uncle ufed to fit, bathed it with 
floods of tears. “ Dear old man,” 
fhe would cry, “ your aged head !— 
They might have left me a lock of 
his grey hairs. When the foldiers 
come for me, Marianne, you may cut 
off a lock of mine for Charles—~Poor 
Charles !—It is well he’s gone—lI fee 
the guillotine behind thofe trees !— 
and now they drag up a weak old 
man !~—they tie him to the plank !— 
it bends—oh heaven !”"— 

The acute affliction with which 
young de M——— heard of the murder 
of his father was ftill aggravated by 
the tidings he received from Marianne 
of the fituation of his beloved Ade- 
laide. Her image was forever prefent 
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to his mind; and, unable to fupport 
the bitternefs of thofe pangs which 
her idea excited, he again found 
means to obtain Jeave of abfence for 
a few weeks, and haftened to the 
‘valley. He found the habitation 
deferted—all was dark and nyper he 

ew through the apartments, calling 
pars the name of Adelaide, but no 
voice an{wered his call. 

He left the houfe, and walked with 
haft the yalley. As he 
we Pedic the ror he heard 
the moans of Adelaide—he rufhed 
into the cavern—fhe was feated upon 
its flinty floor, and Marianne was 
fitting near—Adelaide caft up her 
eyes as he entered, and looked at him 
earneftly——he knelt by her fide, and 
prefled her hand to his bofom—* I 
don’t know you,” faid Adelaide— 
“ Not know me!” he cried, “ not 
know Charles !"—“ If you are 
Charles,” the refumed fullenly,“ you're 
come too late—’tis all over !—~Poor 
old man!” fhe cried, rifing haftily 
from the ground, and clafping her 
hands together, “don’t you fee his 
blood on my clothes? I begged very 
hard for him—I told them I had no 
father and mother but ’m——Lf you are 
Charles, begone, begone !—They’re 
coming—they’se on the way—I fee 
them upon the rock !—That knife— 
that bloody knife !”— 

Such were the ravings of the difor- 
dered imagination of this unfortunate 
young lady, and which were fome- 
times interrupted by long intervals of 
filence, and fometimes by an agony 
of tears. Her lover watched over her 
with the moft tender and unwearied 
affiduity ; but his cares were ineffec- 
tual. The life of Adelaide was near 
its clofe.' The convulfive pangs of 
her mind, the extraordinary fatigues 
fhe had fuffered in her wanderings, 
the want of any nourifhment except 


bread and water, fince fhe obftinately 


soe all other food, had reduced © 


her frame to a ftate ef incurable 
A fhort time before fhe expired, 
fhe recovered her reafon, and employed 


her laft remains of ftrength in the at- 
tempt to confole her wretched lover. 
She fpoke to him of a happier world, 
where they fhould meet again, and 
where tyrants fhould opprefs no more 
—fhe grafped his hand—fhe fixed her 
eyes on his—-and died. 

With the gloomy filence of defpair, 
with feelings that were denied the 
relief of tears, and were beyond the 
utterance of complaint, this unfortu- 
nate young man prepared with his 
own hands the grave of her he loved, 
and himfelf covered her corpfe with 
earth. 

The laft offices paid by religion to 
the dead, the hallowed taper, the 
lifted crofs, the folemn requiem, had 
long fince vanifhed, and the municipal 
officer returned the duft to duft with 
unceremonious fpeed. The lover of 
Adelaide chofe to perform himfeif 
thofe fad functions for the obje& of 
his tendernefs, and might have ex- 
claimed with our poet, 


“ What though no weeping loves thy afhes 


grace, 

Nor polifh'd marble emulate thy face ; 

What though no facred earth allow thee 
room, 

Nor hallowed dirge be mutter’d o’er thy 
tomb ! 

Yet fhall thy grave with rifing flow'rs be 
dreft, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaft: 

There fhall the morn her ecarlieft tears be- 
ftow, 

There the firft rofes of tu: year fhall blow; 

While angels with their lilver wings o’er- 
fhade ~ 

The ground now facred by thy reliques 
made.” 


Young de M paffed the night 
at the grave of Adelaide. Marianne 
followed him thither, and humbly in- 
treated him to return to the houfe. 
He pointed to the new-laid earth, and 
waved his hand as if he wilhed her to 
depart, and leave his meditations un- 
interrupted. 

The next morning at break of day 





he entered the houle, and called for 
Marianne. He thanked her for her 
care of Adelaide; he aflured her of 
his everlafting gratitude. While he 
was 
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was f{peaking, his emotion choked his 
voice, and a fhower of tears, the firft 
he had fhed fince the death of Ade- 
laide, foothed his oppreffed heart. 
When he had recovered himfelf, he 
bade Marianne farewell, and haftened 
out of the houfe, muttering in a low 
tone, “ This muft be avenged.” He 
told Marianne, that he was going to 
rejoin his battalion ; but all inquiries 
after him have fince been fruitlefs : 
this unhappy young man has been 
heard of no more! 


— 


Method of obtaining and preparing 
Tin in the Mines of Cornwall. 


‘ee ore is only to be obtained 
by the moft elaborate exer- 
tions of the miner. The veins defcend 
to very great depths, fometimes to the 
diftance of fixty feet from the furface, 
and it is often found imbedded in 
rocks, fcarcely penetrablé by the tools 
of the workmen. It is alfo a labour 
of extreme hazard, from the arfenic 
with which tin is ftrongly impregnated; 
and fulphureous damps and malignant 
vapours, exhaled around him, often 
interrupt his progrefs through thofe 
regions of darknefs and peril. Super- 
ftition has added to the terrors of the 
fcene, for to ufe the exprefs words of 
my author, “ The labourers tell fto- 
ries of fprights of small people, as they 
call them ; and; that when the damp 
arifes from the fubterraneous vaults, 
they hear ftrange noifes, horrid knock- 
ings, and fearful hammerings. Thefe 
damps render many lame, and kill 
others outright, without any vifible 
hurt upon them*.” 

The ore is differently denominated 
as it is found in its more pure or mix- 
ed ftate. That which is called doll is 
properly the mine-tin, as it is obtained 
from the load, or vein, and it is ufu- 
ally dug up in grains or chryftals of 
a black colour, the blacker the richer, 
and in lumps of various magnitude. 

* Dr. Morret on the Cornifh Mines, in 
Philofophical Tranfations Abridged, vol. 
Me P- 57% 





called the daunder, {topped only with 


Shodt-tin is that which is mixed with 
{tony and earthy matter, found in maffes 
of much larger fize, and in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the vein. The stream- 
tin ore is a name given to particles of 
the mineral, broken off from the /oad, 
running through high mountainous re- 
gions, by the waters of the deluge (fay 
the miners), or by other impetuous 
floods, and carried by the violence ofthe. 
{tream into deep valleys at agreat dif. 
tance. There, collected into heaps, 
they have, in different places, formed 
ftrata of confiderabledepth and breadth, 
and lie intermixed with the gravel and 
clay which was torn away with ther: 
from their original bed. The frag- 
ments are found in the form of {mall 
pyramids, of various planes, and are 
of different fizes, from the bignefs of 
a walnut to the fineft fand. Of this 
fort, principally, well wafhed, ftamp- 
ed, and purified by repeated fufion, is 
made the fineft grain tin, and its fupe- 
riority to the metal dug from the mine 
arifes from its being free from the 
mundic, and other mineral fubftances, 
which generally impregnate and con- 
taminate the latter. 

Having difcuffed the various kinds 
of this metal in its original ftate, we 
come to their mode of preparing, or, 
as the miners called it, dressing, the 
tin. When the ore is dug out and 
landed, and the larger maffes are bro- 
ken, by men appointed to that duty, 
it is brought, on horfes, to the ftamp- 
ing-mills; where, being placed in a 
great wooden receiver, called the cof- 
fer, itis ground to {mall fand by maffy 
iron weights, faftened to the ends of 
{trong beams of timber. Thefe tim- 
bers are called difters, are made of 
heart of oak, eight or nine feet in 
length, and, being raifed up and de- 
preffed by means of a water-wheel, are 
precipitated down with prodigious 
force on the matter to be pulverifed. 
The ore, thus reduced to powder, is, 
by an ingenious procefs, particularly 
defcribed in the paper referred to, 
wafhed out of the coffer into a long 
and deep trench cut into the floor, 
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turf at one end; through which the 
water gradually oozes away, while the 
ore itfelf, purged of its impurities, fub- 
fides and Pitles at the bottom. The 
fand and gravelly particles, which, 
being lighter than the ore, remain 
uppermoft, being removed, the ore is 
repeatedly wafhed and cleanfed, and 
in the end is fent to the fmelting, or, 
as with more propriety they term it, 
the durning-bouse. There, being as 
repeatedly fubjected to the fire to free 
it from the mundic and other foreign 
fubftances, {till intimately adhering to 
the ore, and afterwards, pafling thro’ 
the more intenfe heat of the refining- 
fire, where all its remaining drofs is 
fkimmed off, the burning mafs is pour- 
ed into moulds, holding exactly three 
hundred and twenty pounds weight ; 
and, being left to cool, it is, in that 
ftate, called dlock-tin. Before they 
are quite cold, the blocks are ftamped 
with the houfe-mark of the fimelters, 
a pelican, a plume of feathers, or fome 
fuch device, in proof of the genuine- 
nefs of the metal ; t are then weigh- 
ed, numbered, and fent to the neareft 
town that has the privilege of coining 
to be affayed, and to receive the farther 
impreffion of the dutchy feal, which 
bears a lion rampant, the arms of 
Richard Earl of Cornwall, without 
which impreffion it cannot become an 
article of merchandife, domeftic or 
foreign. This is called the coinage of 
the tin, and every one hundred weight 
of tin thus coined, by ancient ufage, 
pays a duty of four fhillings to the 
duke, producing a vaft, though of ne- 
ceflity a varying, income to the heir- 
apparent of the Britifh crown; an in- 
come, however, that muft conftantly 
increafe, as new channels for the ex- 
portation of this ufeful article are dif- 
covered, or the old ones enlarged by 
the merchants of England, in their 
private or collective capacity ; a cir- 
cumftance which proves the obligation 
of the prefent poffeffor of its revenues, 
to the laudable exertions of the prefent 
Court of Eaft-India Dire¢tors, to revive 
that important branch of ancient com- 
merce with Afia. 


The towns appointed for the coin- 
age of tin were anciently only four 
in number, fituated in thofe diftriats 
of the county which were confidered 
moft convenient fer the tinners, by 
name Lefkard, Leftwithiel, Truro, 
and Helfton. The neareft of thefe, 
however, was found too far diftant 
from the tinners on its weftern ex- 
tremity ; and, for their accommoda- 
tion, Charles the feeond added Pen- 
zance. To one or other of thefe 
places the tin is brought on the four 
great quarterly feftivals of the year, 
and fo great has the confumption 
increafed, that though, when Carew 
wrote his volume, the total annual 
amount of the tin fold did not exceed 
40,0001, it has of late years rifen to 
near 200,00cl. 


—ee— 
For the Weekly Magazine. 
Mr. Eprror, 
"THE Orientals have been prover- 


bially celebrated for the elegance 
and fublimity of their ideas. Perhaps 
we are not fo well acquainted with 
the eloquence of the Afiatics, as their 
productions would feem to render 
defirable—I fend you a letter from 
an Afiatic princefs, whofe hufband 
was confined by an Englifh governor: 
whether as a production of exquifite 
beauty, or of pathos and feeling, it 
appears equally entitled to preferva- 
tion. 


To the most Mighty Servant of the 
most Powerful of Princes, the King 
of England, the Lowly and Humble 
Slave of Misery comes, praying for 
Mercy to the Father of ber Caildren. 


MOST MIGHTY SIR, 


AY the bleffing of God ever wait 

on thee, may thé fun of glory 
fhine around thy head, and may the 
gates of honour, plenty, and happinets 
be always. open to thee and thine! 
May no forrow diftrefs thy days, 
may no grief diftrefs thy nights, may 
the pillow of peace kils thy cheek, 


and 








80 
and the pleafure of imagination attend 
thy dreams! And when length of 
years makes thee tired of earthly joys, 
and the eurtain of death gently clofes 
round thy laft ftep of human exiftence, 
may the angels of thy God attend 
thy bed, take care that the ex- 
piring lamp of life receive not one 
rude blaft to haften its extinétion ‘— 
Oh hearken then to the voice of dif- 
trefs, and grant the petition of thy 
féervant. Spare, O! fpare, the father 
of my children, my hufband, my all 
that is deat. Confider, O! mighty 
Sir, that he did not become rich by 
iniquity, that what he poffeffed was 
the inheritance of a long line of illuf- 
trious anceftors, who, when the thun- 
ders of Great Britain were not heard 
on the plains of Indoftan, reaped their 
harveft in quiet, and enjoyed their 
patrimony unmolefted, Think, O! 
tlink, that the God whom thon wor- 
fhippeft delights not in the bloou of 
the innocent. Remember thy com- 
mandments, “Thou fhalt not kill,” 
and obey the orders of heaven. Give 


me back my Almas Ali Cawn, and 


take all our wealth; ftrip us of our 
jewels and precious ftones, of our gold 
and filver, but take not away the life 
of my hufband. Innocence is feated 
on his brow, and the milk of human 
kindnefs flows round his heart.s Let 
us go and wander through the defarts, 
Jet us become the tillers and labourers 
of that delightful {pot of which he 
was once lord and mafter—but {pare, 
O! mighty Sir, fpare his life—let not 
the inftrument of death be lifted up 
againft him, for he has committed no 
crime. Accept our treafures with 

titude, thou haft them at prefent 

force—we will remember thee in 
our prayers, and forget that we were 
rich powerful. y children, the 
children of Almas Ali Cawn, fend 
their petitions for the life of him that 
gavethem life ; they befeech from thee 
the author of their exiftence. By 
that humanity which we have oft 
been told glows in the breaft of Eu- 
ropean lovelinefs, by the tender mer- 
cies of the enlightened fouls of Eng- 
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lifhmen, by the honour, the virtue, 
the tendernefs, and the maternal feel 
ings of thy great ¢ whofe nume- 
rous offspring is fo dear to her, the 
miferable wife of thy prifoner be. 
feeches thee to fave her hufband and 
reftore him to her arms: Thy God 
will reward thee, thy country will 
love and thank thee, and fhe who 
now petitions will ever pray for thee, 
if thou granteft the er of 
humble vaffal rd, od 
The petition was prefented by the 
y womai to the t many 
who, after he had serited it, gave 
orders that Almas Ali Cawn fhould 
be immédiately ftrangled, and thofe 
orders were immediately put into 


execution. 


Ea 
A Curious Anecdote of a Negro 


in France. - 


N the moft flourifhing period of the’ 
reigh of Louis X1V. two negro 
youths, the fons of a prince, being 
brought to the court of France, the 
king appointed ph oonag to inftruct 
them in letters, in the ChriftiaA 
religion ; and gave to each of them 4 
commiffion in his guards. The elder, 
who was remarkable for his candouf 
and ingenuity, made great improve. 
ments, more particularly in the doc- 
trines of religion. A brutal officer, 
upon fome difpute, infulted him with 
a blow. The gallant youth never fo 
much as offered to refent it. A per- 
fon, who was his friend, took an op- 
portunity to talk with him that evens 
ing alone upon his behaviour, which 
he told him was too tame, efpecially 
in a foldier. Is there, then, faid the 
young African, one revelation for 
foldiers, and another for merchants 
and gownmen? The good father, to 
whom I owe all my knowledge, has 
earneftly inculcated forgivenefs of ins 
juries to me; affuring me, that a 
Chriftian was by no means to retaliate 
abufes of any kind. The good father, 
replied his friend, may fit you for 4 
monaftery by his lefions, but a 
or 
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Destripiion of the Giraffe... 8 
for the army and the rules of'a court. 
In a word, continued he, if you do 
not call the colonel to an account, 
you will be branded with the infam 
of cowardice, and have —~ comnnf- 


fion taken from you. would fain, 
anfwered the young man, act confiit- 
ently in every thing; but fimee you 
aa me with that regard to my ho- 
nour which you have always fhewn, I 
will wipe off fo foul a ftain ; though 
I muft own I gloried in it before. 
Immediately upon this, he defired his 
friend to go from him and appoint the 
aggreflor to meet him early in the 
moming. Accordingly they met and 
fought ; and the brave youth difarmed 
his atlverfary, and forced him to afk 
his pardon publicly, This done, the 
next day he threw up his commiifion, 
and defired the king’s leave to return 
to his father. At parting, he embraced 
his brother and his friend, with tears 
in. his eyes, faying, “ He did not 
imagine the Chriftians had been fuch 
unacceuntable ; and, that he 
could not apprehend their faith was of 
any uft to them, if it did not influence 
their practice. In my country we 
think it no difhonour to act according 


to the principles of our religion.” 
-- <9 Tle 
Description of the Giraffe. From 
Vaillant’s Travels. * 


HE Giraffe chews the cud, as 

all horned animals with cloven 

fret ufually do. Like them, too, it 
crops the grafs; though feldom, be- 
caufe pafture is fearce in the country 
it inhabits. Its ordinary food is the 
leat of a fort of mimofa, called by the 
natives Aanaap, and by the planters 
kamel-doorn. The tree being peculiar 
t@ the canton, and growing only there, 
this may be the reafon why it takes 
up its abode in it, and why it is- not 


feen in thofe regions of the fouth of: 


Africa where the tree does not grow. 
This, however, is but a vague conjec- 
ture, and which the reports of: the 


- ancients feem to-contradict. 
Its head is unqueltionably the moft: 
beautiful part of its body, Its mouth 


VoL. I. No, 3: 


is fmall: its eyes large and animated. 
Between the eyes, and above th- 
nofe, it has a very diftin®t and pro- 
minent tubercle. This is not a ficfhy 
exereftence, but an enlargement of 
the bony part, the fame as the two 
little boffes, or protuberances, with 
which its occiput is armed, and which 
rife as large as a hen’s egg, one on 
each fide of the mane at its com- 
mencement. Its tongue is rough, 
and terminates if a port. Each jaw 
has fix grinders on each file; but the 
lower jaw only has eight cutting 
tecth in front, while the upper jaw 
has none. 

The hoof is cloven, has no heel, 
and much refembles that of the ox 
It may be obferved, however, at the 
firft fight, that the hoof of the fore- 
foot is larger than that of the hind- 
foot. The leg is very flender: but 
the knee is {welled like that of a 
ftumbling horfe [couronné], becaufe 
the animab kneels down to fleep. It 
has a!fo a large callolity in the middle 
of the flernum, owing to its ufually 
repofing on it. 

If I had never killed a Giraffe, F 
fhould have thought, with many other 
naturalifts, that its hind-legs were 
thuch fhorter than the fore ones. This 
is'a meflake:: they bear the fame pro- 
portion to each other as is ufual in 
guadrupeds. I) fay the fume propor- 
tion as is ufual, becaufe in this refpect 
there are variations, even in animals 
of the fame f{pecies. Every one knows, 
for inft:nce, that im horfs the females 
are lower before than the males. What 
deceives us in the Giraffe, and occa- 
fions this apparent difference between 
the legs, is the height of the withers, 
whicf may exceed that of the crupper 
from fixteen totwenty inches, accord- 
ing’ to the age of the animal; and 
which; when it is feen at a diftance in 
motion, gives the appearance of much 
greater length to the fore-legs. 

If the Giraffe ftands ftill, and you 


view" it in front, the effect is very’ 


different. As the fore-part of its 
body’ is muclr larger than the’ hird- 
part, it compietely conceals the latter ; 
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to that the animal refembles the ftand- 
ng trunk of a dead tree. 

Its gait, when it walks, is neither 
aukward nor unpleafing ; but it is ri- 
diculous enough when it trots ; for you 
would then take it for a limping beaft, 
feeing its head, perched at the ex- 
tremity of a long neck which never 
bends, fwaying backwards and for- 
wards, the neck and head playing in 
one piece between the fhoulders as on 
an axis. However, as the length of 
the neck exceeds that of the legs at 
leaft four inches, it is evident that, 
the length of the head too taken into 
the account, it can feed on grafs with- 
out difficulty ; and of courfe is not 
obliged either to kneel down, or to 
firaddle with its feet, as fome authors 
have afferted. 

Its mode of defence, like that of 
the horfe and other folidungulous ani- 
mals, confifts in kicking with the heels. 
But its hind parts are fo light, and its 
jerks fo quick, that the eye cannot 
count them. They are even fu‘Fcient 
to defend it againft the lion, though 
they are unable to ‘protect it from 
the impetuous attack of the tiger. 

Its horns are never employed in 
fight. I did not perceive it ule them 
even againft my dogs ; and thefe weak 
and ulelefs weapons would feem but 
an error of nature, if nature could ever 
commit error, or fail in her defigns. 


Ee 


Particular Advantages of the Wood of 
the Larch Tree. From Anderson's 
Essays on Agriculture, Vol. III. 


HEN Dr. Pallas, under the 
aufpices of the Emprefs of all 

the Ruflias, was employed, a good 
many years ago, to make a furvey of 
the eaftern parts of her Afiatic domi- 
nions, he obferved, ia the peninfula 
of Kamptfhatka, feveral tumuli that 
were evidently artificial ; but thefe had 
been reared up at a period fo remote, 
that none of the prefent inhabitants 
of that country had any tradition even 
refpecting their origin, or the ufes for 
which they had been originally con- 





ftructed. To obtain a knowledge of 
this, he caufed one of them to be 
opened up. In the centre of the 
mound, and on a level with the furface 
of the plain on which it ftood, he found 
anoblong platform, protected by beams 
of wood joining each other at the top, 
and fpreading wide below, like the roof 
of a houfe, and placed clofe t 

fo as to prevent the earth from falli 
on the area 5 where had been depofited 
fome human bodies ftretched at full 
length, as appeared by the remains of 
fkeletons there fo This kind of 
roof had been covered over with earth 
to a great height ; and thus had been 
formed the tumudi in queftion. The 
wood was Larch: and here alfo it was 
found to be uncorrupted. How long 
it had remained there it is impoffible 
to fay ; but from concomitant circumn- 
ftances, it is probable it could not be 
lefs than feveral thoufand years. 

In January 1772, a violent wind, 
which committed great devaftations in 
Scotland, overturned, among others, 
two or three larch trees that grew in 
the plantations of Mr. Campbell of 
Shawfield, at Woodhall, near Glafgow. 
Thefe trees were fo large as to admit 
of being cut up into planks, which 
were not particularly attended to by 
the late Mr. Campbell, who was then 
alive. About ten years afterwards, 
his brother, the prefent very refpecta- 
ble owner, fucceeded to that eftate; 
and finding, in his rounds, a low houfe 
made of boards which had been em- 
ployed for feeding fwine, in a wafte 
corner, under the drip of fome large 
trees, that had been negle&ted for 
many years, which he thought a very 
unfightly object ; ordered it to be 
taken down and carried away as rub- 
bifh. The carpenter, when he began 
to knock it to pieces, was extremely 
furprifed to find the wood quite freth, 
and mentioned it to Mr. Campbell, as 
a very unufual circumftance ; telling 
him, at the fame time, that he now 
recognifed that thefe troughs had 
been made of the larch wood above 
named. Some time afterwards, being 
ordered to repair the top of fome ftalls 
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in the ftable, that had been gnawed by 
the horfes, on that occafion, the car- 
penter faid hedid not know how he could 
then do it, as he happened to have no 
feafoned wood at the time, and could 
get none in that nei thood. Mr. 
Campbell, recolleéting that he had 
faid the wood of the fwine-houfe was 
quite frefh, defired him to examine 
it, and fee if that could be made to 
anfwer the purpofe. It was tried, and 
found to be perfectly good ; and having 
been put up, ftood there, without any 
marks of decay, for feveral years, till, 
in confequence of fome confiderabie 
alterations that were making, the whole 
of thefe ftalls were taken away, and 
thefe pieces of larch wood loft fight of. 
The fame gentleman having after- 
wards learnt, that on the coaft of 
Lincolnthire, where decoys for catch- 
ing wild ducks are made, in doing 
which, it becomes neceflary to drive 
many ftakes into the mud overflowed 
by the fea, for the purpofe of ftretch« 
ing the nets, (which ftakes are found 
to bé very expenfive to uphold, -as 
oak ftakes, between low and high 
water-mark, very foon decay,)—one 
ntleman, wifhing to try the dura- 
ility of larch woad in thefe circum- 
ftances, put alternate ftakes of larch 
and oaks Two fets of oak wood had 
been entirely worn out, as his in- 
formant affured him, and the larch 
continued firm. How long they may 
fill laft, it is impoffible to fay. 
Mr. Campbell, defirous of, making 


-@ comparative trial himfelf, made two 


gates, the fupporters of which were 
to be of timber ; one of the pofts in 
each gate he caufed to be made of 
larch wood ; and the other, of the fame 
fize and fhape, of the beft foreign fir 
he could find. They were both paint- 
ed, for the fake of neatnefs and uni- 
formity. One fet of the fir flakes 
were worn out fome time ago, and 
have been renewed. The larch ftands 
firm till this hour; and how many 
fets of fir pofts they may outlaft, no 
one can tell. ‘ 

I myfelf happened to obferve a {pire 
of pra larch wood, in the garden of 


Mr. Dempfter, who has been fo long 
Pr owe for his condué in the 
Britifh Parliament, which had been 
ftuck into the as a pole forthe 
plant of hops, and allowed to ftand 
there fummer and winter, for the 
fpace, as he found upon enquiry, of 
more than fix years: on acareful ex- 
amination of it, no fymptom whatever 
of rotting could be difcovered in it 
any where. . 

This, and other faéts, having turned 
my attention to the fubject of larch 
wood very ftrongly, I caufed fome 
fpires to be cut out from a plantation 
I had made of larchin Aberdeenfhire, 
and fent to this place for the fake of 
experiment. Thefe fpires were of no 
more than eight years growth, at the 
time they were cut, and were upwards 
oftwenty feet high ; of fome of thefe 
L eanfed a rude feat to be made for a 
0 tr joittings being made merely 

y boring holes with an auger into the 
parts that were to receive the ends of 
other pieces, which were fhaped fo as 
to fit the holes. The bark was not 
taken off ; and fome of the fmallett 
pieces in the top, not thicker than my 
finger, were thus placed as uprights in 
the back. It is five years fince the 
wood was cut, and four years fince 
the feat was made, which has ftood 
fince that time in a place where it is 
expofed to the fun and weather, with 
only the partial thelter of a few 
branches of a tree over head. No 
marks of rotting are as yet (January 
roth, 1796) difcoverable on any part 
of it, nor of the other fpires, which 
have lain without doors all that time, 
in various circumftances ; but what 
appears ftill more extraordinary to me, 
is, that it has neither gelled ({plit by 
the aétion of the fun) nor fhrunk fo as 
to loofen the joints, which ftill con- 
tinue firm. 

In countries where fuel is fearce, 
nothing could fo well fupply the want 
of it as the bruth of larch wood ; and 
here a peculiarity occurs, that greatly 
diftinguifhes this tree, in an econo- 
mical fenfe, from all others. In regard 
to all other trees, confidered as fuel, 
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it is the wood, and not the fmall 
branches, which forms the beft fuel ; 
but it is quite the reverfe with the 
larch, the wood of which cannot be 
applied to this ufe ; but im return, the 
{mall branches cf this tree are found 
to make a fire nearly equally well with 
the larger billets of other trees. This 
is a difcovery that was made, as moft 
others have been, by accident, in the 
fouth of Scotland, a few years ago, 
that deferves to be generally known. 
A gentleman, who owns a fmall 
eftate in Exrick. foreft, where coalsare 
at. a great diftance, and fnel very 
fcarce, thought he could not employ a 
confiderable part of his land to a bet- 
ter ufe than that of planting trees upon 
it, chiefly with a view to fell them for 
fire wood, At the beginning, he 
planted fearcely any other. tree but 
the Scoteh fir; but. obferving, by 
degrees, the fuperior luxuriance and 
rapidity of growth of the. larix, he 
gradually began to plant-fome of thefe, 
encreafing the number from year to 
year, as he came better toremarktheir 
fuperiority over the others, When 
his plantations had: advanced fome 
years, he began to lop the under 
branches from the. trees as they en- 
croached on eachother ; andcarryi 
thefe branches to a fide, he ~wlnn, | 
theminto lots of a convenient fize for 
fale, and then fold them ona fixed 
day, by auction, tothe higheft bidder. 
As his. larches. came forward, hk: 
treated them exactly in the fame man- 
ner; and arranging thefe in heaps 
fiunilar to thofe of the fir, they were 
fold at the fame time with the others. 
Soon after he began thus to prune the 
larches, he was not a little furprifed 
to find, that a heap of larch brufh fold 
readily at double the price at leaft that 
the fame perfons. would give for one 
of fir of the fame fize. On atking 
the reafon of this-ftriking peculiarity, 
the purchafers ingenuoufly told him, 
that when they put a faggot of fir- 
brufh upon the fire, it got up into a 
blaze, and was almoft inftantly con- 
fumed, fo as to be of little fervice, 
and occ. Son. much trouble and incon- 


venience ; but when they put 4 fagg 
of larch upon. the grate; it took 
more flowly, did: not burn fo % 
but continued, with a clear 

heat, nearly as long, and with as 
effect, as billet-wood of fin w do. 
Thus did experience teach them @ 
leffon of the utmoft confeqnence in 
rural economy, and clearly eftablifhed 
the fact, that there is fcarcely a fitua~ 
tion a this ifland in whichthe {nalleft 
twig of this ineftimable tree: may not 
be apphed to fome very ufefulpurpole 
in life. 


———e— -— 


Art of Médicine in Simatra.—From 
Marsden's History of that Island, 


"PHIS art confifts almoft intirely in 
the application. of fimplesy in the 
virtues of which they are ——— 
fkilled. Every old man an 
is a phtyfician, their rewards depend- 
ing upon their fuecefs; but they ge- 
nerally procure afmall fum inadvance, 
under the pretext of pfirchafing charms. 
The mede of practice,is either by ad- 


miniftering the juices of certain trees- 


and herbs inwardly, or by applying 
outwardly a poultice of leaves, chop- 
ped imall, upon the breaft, or part 
affected, renewing it as foon as it 


becomes dry. For internal pains, they» 


rub oil ona large leaf, of aftimulant 
quality,and, heating it before the fire, 


clap it on the body of the patient, asa, 


blifter,: which prodaces very powerful 
effects.. Phlebotomy they never ufe, 
yet the people of the neighbouring iile 
of Neas are famous for their fkill in 
cupping, which they practife in a man- 
ner peculiar tothemfelves. The fmall- 
pox fometimes vifits the ifland, and 
makes terrible ravages. It-is regard- 
ed as a plague, and drives from the 


country thoufands, whom the irifedtion : 
{fpares. Their method of flopping.its- 


progrefs, for they do not. attempt a 
cure, isby converting into a hofpital,or 


receptacle for the reft,that village where | 


lie the greateft number of ficky whither 
they fend all who are attacked bythe 
diforder; from the country round. The 


molk 


‘womah- 
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moft effectual methods - — to 
prevent 2 on’s efcap the 
village, wea a bana mt ground, 
as foon as the infeétion has fpent it- 
felf, or devoured all the victims thus 
offered to it. Inoculation feems to be 
an idea not thought of, and as it could 
not be uriiverfal, it might be a dan- 
gerous experiment for Europeans to 
introdie it partially, in a country 
where the diforder makes its appear- 
ance at diftant intervals only, unlefs 
thof{e periods could be feized, and the 
atteript made, when and where there 
might be a well-founded apprehenfion’ 
of its being communicated in the na- 
tural way. 


Method of Treating Insane Persons. 


Whena manis, by ficknefs or other- 
wife, deprived of his reafon, or when 
he is fubjec& to convulfion fits, they 
immagine him poffeffed by an evil fpirit, 
and their ceremony of exorcifin is, 
to put’ the unfortunate wretch in- 
toa hut, which they fire about his 
ears, fuffering him to make his efcape 
through the flames in the beft manner 
he can. The fright, which would gonigh 
to deftroy the intellects of a reafona- 
ble man, may perhaps have, under con- 
trary circumftances, an oppofite effect. 


—— 


Account of a spontaneous Inflammation, 
which bappened in India; by Isaac 
Humpbries, Esq. in the Service of 
the English East India Company. 
From the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London. 


N going into the arfenal, a few 

mornings fince, I found my friend 
Mr. Golding, the vores of {tores, 
under the greateft uneafinels, in con- 
fequence of an accident which had 
happened the preceding night. A 
bottle of linfeed-oil had been left on 
a table, clofe to which a cheft flood 
which ‘contained fome coarfe cotton 
cloth : in the courfe of the night the 
bottle of oil was thrown down, and 
brokenon the cheft, (by rats moft 
probably,) and part of the oil ran into 


the cheft, and on the clothe When 
the cheft was opened in the morning, 
the cloth was found in a very ttrong 
degree of heat, and partl robbed to 
tinder, and the wood of the box dif- 
colured, as from burning. After a 
moft minute examination, no appear- 
ance of any other inflammable fub- 
ftance could be found, and how the 
cloth could have been reduced to the 
condition in which it was found, no 
one could even conjecture. The idea 
which occurred, and which made Mr. 
Golding fo uneafy, was that of an 
attempt to burn the arfenal. Thus 
matters were when I joined him, and 
when he told me the ftory, and fhewed 
me the remainder of the cloth. It 
luckily happened that, im fome chemi- 
cal amufements, I had occafion to 
confult Hopfon’s Chemiftry, a very 
few days before, and met with a'paf- 
fage on this particular fubje& (p.629) 
which I read with a determination to 
purfue the experiment at fome future 
period, but had neglected to do fo. 
The moment I faw the cloth, the 
fimilarity of circumftances ftruck me 
fo forbibly that I fent for the book, 
and fhewed it to Mr. Golding, who 
agreed with me that it appeared fuf- 
ficient to account for the accidént ; 
however, to convince ourfelves, we 
took a piece of the fame kind of cloth, 
wetted it with linfeed-oil, and put it 
into a box, which was locked and car- 
ried to his quarters. In about three 
hours the box began to {moke, when, 
on opening it, the cloth was found 
exactly in the fame condition as that 
which had given us fo much uneafinefs 
in the morning; and, on opening the 
cloth, and admitting the external air, 
it burftinto fire. This was fufficiently 
convincing : however, to make it more 
certain, the experiment was three 
times tried, and withthe fame fuccefs. 


— 


Singular Modes of Fishing in Cina. 
From a late Publication. 
[8 the afternoon we faw a great 
number of fithermen, who had 
changed their néts for rods and _ 
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86 Singular Modes of Fi/bing in China. 


and were bufily employed in their 
neceflary bufinels mEThe _modes of 
catching fifh in the lakes, rivers, and 
canals of China, are various, and fome 
of them peculiar to that country. 

In the lakes and large rivers they 
frequently ufe the kind of baited 
lines, which are employed on board 
fhips to catch fifth in the fea. In 
other parts they ufe nets of the fame 
kind, and in the fame manner as the 
fifhermen in Europe. In fome places 
they ereét tall bamboo ftalks in the 
water, on which they fpread a cur- 
tain of ftrong gauze, which they ex- 
tend acrofs certain channels of the 
rivers; and fometimes, where there is 
an opportunity, acrofs the rivers them- 
felves: this contrivance effectually 
intercepts the paffage of the fifh, which 
from the baits thrown in, or attached 
to the gauze, are brought there in 
fhoals; great numbers of boats then 
refort to thefe places, and the fifher- 
men are feen to employ their nets 
with great fuccefs. 

It appeared, however, on enquiry, 
that the rights of fifhery are as 
ftrenuoufly exerted in China, as in 
our own country: for we were in- 
formed, that none of thefe arts to 
get fifth, were employed but for the 
mandarin who poffeffed the fhores of 
that part of the river, or by thofe 
who paid a rent for that privilege. 

The fifi caught in the rivers which 
we have navigated, confift chiefly of 
a kind of whiting, and very finetrout, 
of an excellent quality and flavour ; 
and they are fo abundant, that though 
the fifhermen are fo numerous, and 
the demand fo great from the junks, 
the former gain a very good liveli- 
hood, and the latter are well fupplied 
with a food, which the crews of them 
are faid to prefer. 

But the moft extraordinary mode 
of fifhing in this country, and which, 
I believe, is peculiar to it, is by birds 
trained for that purpofe. Nor are 
hawks, when employed in the air, or 
hounds, when following a fcent on 
the earth, more fagacious in the pur- 
fuit of their prey, or more certain in 


obtaining it,. than thefe birds ih ahos 
ther element. They are called Looaus 
and are to be found, as I am inform. 
ed, in no other country than that im 
which we faw them. They are about 
the fize of a goofe, with umage, 
webbed feet and sata and 
very flender bill, that is crooked at 
the point. This extraordinary aquatic 
fowl, when in its wild ftate, has no- 
thing uncommon in its appearance, 
nor dées it differ from other birds 
whom nature has appointed to live on 
the waters It makes its neft among 
the reeds of the fhore, or in the hol- 
lows of crags, or where an ifland of- 
fers its fhelter and protection. Its 
faculty of diving, or remaining un- 
der water, is not more extraordinary 
than many other fowls that prey 
upon fifth: but the moft wonderful 
circumftance, and I feel as if I were 
almoft rifking my credibility while I 
relate it, is the docility of thefe 
birds in employing their natural in- 
ftinctive powers, at the command of 
the fifhermen who poffefs them, in 
the fame manner as the hound, the 
fpaniel, or the pointer, fubmit their 
refpective fagacity to the huntfman or 
the gunner. 

The number of.thefe birds in a 
boat are proportioned to the fize of 
it. At a certain fignal they ruth into 
the water, and dive. after the fifh; 
and the moment they have feized the 
prey, they fly with it to their boat ; 
and though there are an hundred of 
thefe veffels in the fleet, thefe faga- 
cious birds always return to their own 
mafters, and amidft the throng of fifh- 
ing junks which are fometimes affem- 
bled on thefe occafions, they never 
fail to diftinguifh that to which they 
belong. When the fifh are in great 
plenty, thefe aftonifhing and induftri- 
ous purveyors will foon fill a boat 
with them : and will fometimes be feen 
flying along with a fith of fuch a fize, 
as to make a beholder, who is unac- 
cuftomed to thefe fights, fufpect his 
organs of vifion: nay, it has been fo 
repeatedly afferted to me as to pre- 
vent any doubt of the information, 
that 
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that, from’ their extraordinary do- 
cility, and fagacity, when one of them 
happens to have taken a fifh which is 
too bulky for the management of a 
fingle fowl, the reft will immediately 
afford their affiftance. But while 
they are thus labouring for their maf- 
ters, they are prevented from paying 
any attention to themfelves, by a 
ring which is paffed round their necks ; 
ie is fo contrived as to fruftrate any 
attempt to fwallow the leaft morfel of 
what they take. 

We alfo faw another fifhing party, 
which, though it had more of ridicule 
than curiofity in it, I cannot forbear 
to defcribe. It confifted of at leaft 
thirty fifhermen feated like fo many 
taylors on a wide board, fupported 
by props in the river, where they 
were angling. There was another 
group of thefe people near the fhore, 
who had embanked a part of the river 
with fand, where, by raking the bottom 
with a kind of fhovel, they caught 
large quantities of fhrimps and other 
fhell fith. 


EE 


Various Modes of Courtship among 
different Nations. From Dr. Alex- 
ander’s History of Women. 


AKING it for granted then, that 

the declaration of the fentiment 

of love is a privilege of the men, 
founded on nature, and fan¢tified by 
cuftom, the various modes of making 
that declaration by them, and of ac- 
cepting or refufing it by the women, 
were we able to give a perfect account 
of it, would make one of the moft 
curious and entertaining parts of 
human hiftory, and equally furnifh 
matter of fpeculation for the fine lady 
and the philofopher. We can, how- 
ever, exhibit but little of this enter- 
tainment, while we treat of the 
ancient inhabitants of the Eaft; who, 
ftrangers to fentiment and delicacy of 
feeling, bought a bride with the "Oh 
difpathonate coolnefs and deliberation, 
as they would have done an ox or an 
ais; and even in the review of the 





87 
other nations, hiftorical information 
does not enable us to make it fo com: 
plete as we could with. 

We laid it down as a general rule, 
that the declaration of love was the 
peculiar privilege of the men; but as 
all general rules are liable to fome 
exceptions, there are alfo a few to 
this. An Ifraelitifh widow had, by 
law, a power of claiming in marri 
the brother of her deceafed hufband ; 
in which cafe, as the privilege of the 
male was transferred to the female, 
fo that of the female was likewife 
transferred to the male, he had the 
power of refufing; the refufal, how- 
ever, was accompanied with fome 
mortifying circumftances ; the woman 
whom he had thus flighted was to 
come unto him in the prefence of the 
elders of the city, and to loofe the 
fhoe from his foot, and fpit in his 
face. ‘To man, by nature bold and 
intrepid, and invefted with unlimited 
power of afking, a refufal was of little 
confequence; but to woman, more 
timid and modeft, and whofe power 
of afking was limited to the brethren 
of her deceafed hufband, it was not 
only an affront, but a real injury, as 
every one would conclude that the 
refufal arofe from fome well-grounded 
caufe, and would dinedore: defpife 
the woman, that fhe could have but 
little chance for a future hufband : 
hence, perhaps, it was thought necef- 
fary to fix fome public ftigma on the 
daftard who was fo ungallant as not 
to comply with the addreffes of a 
woman. A cuftom fomething fimilar 
to this obtains at prefent among the 
Hurons and Iroquois: when a wife 
dies, the hufband is obliged to marry 
the fifter, or, in her ftead, the woman 
whom the family of his deceafed wife 
fhall choofe for him: a widow is alfo 
obliged to marry one of the brothers 
of her deceafed hifband, if he has died 
without children, and fhe is ftill of an 
age to have any. Exactly the fame 
thing takes place in the Caroline 
iflands ; and there, as well as amon 
the Hurons, the woman may Sid 
fuch brother to marry her, though 


we 
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we are not informed whether they 
ever exercife that power. 

In the Ifthmus of Darien, we are 
told that the right of afking is pro- 
mifcuoufly exerted by both fexes ; 
who, when they feel the paflion of 
love, declare it without the leatt 
embarraflment; and in. the Ukrain, 
the fame thing is faid to be ftill carried 
farther, and the women more gene- 
rally to court than the men. When 
a young woman falls in love with a 
man, fhe is not in the leaft afhamed 
to go to his father’s houfe, and reveal 
her paflion in the moft pathetic man- 
ner, and to promife fubmiflive obedi- 
ence, if he will accept of her for a 
wife. Should the infenfible man 
pretend any excufe, fhe tells him the 
is refolved never to go out of the 
houfe till he gives his confent; and 
accordingly, taking up her lodging, 
remains there. If he ftill obftinatel 
refufes her, his cafe becomes ane bi 
ingly diftreffing: the church is com- 
monly on her fide, and to turn her 
out would provoke all her kindred to 
revenge her honour ; fo that he has 
no method left but to betake himfelf 
to flight till the is otherwife dif- 
poled of. 

As the two fexes in Greece had but 
little communication with each other, 
and a lover was feldom favoured with 
an opportunity of telling his paflion 
to his miftrefs, he ufed to difcover it 
hy infcribing her name on the wails 
of his houfe, on the bark of the trees 
of :a public walk, or the leaves of his 
hooks: it was cuftomary for him alfo 
to deck the door of the houfe where 
his fair one lived, with flowers and 
garlands; to make libations of wine 
before it, in the manner that was 
practifed at the temple of Cupid. 
Garlands were of great ufe among the 
Grecks in the affairs of love. When 
a man untied his garland, it was a 
declaration of his having been fubdued 
hy that pafion: and when a woman 
compofed a garland, it was a tacit 
Fen vo of the fame thing. 

Such were the common methods of 
difcoyering the paflion of love-~the 
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methods of profecuting it were ftill 
more extraordinary, and lefs recon- 
cilable to civilization and good prin- 
ciples. When a love affair did not 
brotPer in the hands of a Grecian, he 

id not. endeayour to become more 
engaging in his manners and perfon ; 
he did not lavifh his fortune in pre- 
fents, or become more obliging and 
affiduous in his addreffes, but imme- 
diately had recourfe to incantations 
and philtres ; in co and difpen- 
fing of which, the women of Theffaly 
were reckoned the moft famous, and 
drove a traffic in them of no incon- 
fiderable advantage. Thefe potions 
were given by the women to the men, 
as well as by the men to the women, 
and were generally fo violent in their 
operation as for fome time to.deprive 
the perfon who took them. of fenfe, 
and not uncommonly of life. 

The Romans, like the Greeks, made 
ufe of thefe methods moftly in their 
affairs of gallantry and unlawful love ; 
but in what manner they addreffled 
themfelves to a lady they intended. to 
marry has not been handed down to 
us; and the reafon, as we fuppofe, is 
that little or no courtthip was prac- 
tifed amongft them. In the Roman 
authors, we frequently read of a 
father, a brother, or a guardian, givi 
his daughter, his filter, or his a 
in marriage, but we do not recollect 
one fingle inftance of being told that 
the intended bridegroom applied to 
the lady for her confent; a circum- 
ftance the more extraordinary, as 
women, in the decline of the Roman 
empire had arifen to a dignity, and 
even to a freedom, hardly equalled in 
modern times. 

The ancient Scandinavian women 
were naturally chafte, proud, and 
fcarcely lefs emulous of glory than 
the men; being conftantly taught to 
defpife fuch as {pent their youth in 
peaceful obfcurity. ‘They were not 
to.be courted but by the moft aflidu- 
ous attendance, feconded by fuch war- 
like atchievements as the cuftom of, 
the country.had rendered neceffary to. 
make.a man-deferving of his am 
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In an ode of Harold the valiant, 
of a late date, we find an enumeration 
of his exploits and accomplifhments 
joined together, in order to give his 
miftrefs a favourable idea of him; but 
from the chorus of his fong we learn 
that he did not fucceed : 

“ My thips have made the tour of 
Sicily ; there were we all magnifi- 
cent and fplendid; my brown veffel, 
full of mariners, rapidly rowed to the 
utmoft of my wifhes; wholly taken 
up with war, I thought my courfe 
would never flacken, and yet a Ruffian 
maiden fcorns me. 

“In my youth I fought with the 
people of Drontheim; their troops 
exceeded ours in number. It was a 
terrible conflict; I left their young 
king dead on the field, and yet a Ruf- 
fian maiden fcorns me. 

“ One day, we were but fixteen in 
a veffel, a ftorm arofe and fwelled the 
fea; it filled the loaded fhip, but we 
diligently cleared it out; thence I 
formed hopes of the happieft fuccefs, 
and yet a Ruffian maiden fcorns me. 

“I know how to perform eight 
exercifes: I fight valiantly, 1 fit 
firmly on horfeback, I am inured to 
{wimming, I know how to run along 
the fcates, I dart the lance, and am 
fkilful at the oar, and yet a Ruffian 
maiden {corns me. 

“ Can fhe deny, that young and 
lovely maiden, that on the day, when 
pofted near a city in the fouthern 
land, I joined battle, that then I 
valiantly handled my arms, and left 
behind me lafting monuments of my 
exploits, and yet a Ruffian maiden 
{corns me. 

“ I was born in the high country 
of Norway, where the inhabitants 
handle their bows fo well; but I 
preferred guiding my fhips, the dread 
of peafants, among the rocks of the 
ocean, and far from the habitations of 
men. I have run through all the feas 
with my veffels, and yet a Ruffian 
maiden {corns me,” 

The method of afking in courthhip, 
as well as that of refufing, among 
fome of the tribes of American In- 

Vor. 1. No. 3. 


dians, is the moft fimple t hat can 
poffibly be devifed. When he lover 
goes to vifit his miftrefs, he only begs 
leave to enter her hut by figns ; 
which, having obtained, he goes in, 
and fits down by her in the moft 
refpectful filence. If fhe fuffers him 
to remain there without interruption, 
her doing fo is confenting to his fuit ; 
and the marriage is concluded without 
further ceremony: but if the lover 
has any thing given him to eat or 
drink, it is a refufal; though the 
woman is obliged to fit by him till he 
has finifhed his repaft ;-after which he 
retires in filence. In Canada, court- 
fhip is a ftranger to that coy referve, 
and feeming fecrecy, which politenefs 
has introduced among the inhabitants 
of civilized nations) When a man 
and woman meet, though they never 
faw each other before, if he is cap- 
tivated with her charms, he declares 
his paffion in the plaineft manner ; 
and ihe, with the fame honeft fimpli- 
city, anfwers Yes, or No, without 
further deliberation. 

It is generally obferved, that women 
enter into matrimony with more wil- 
lingnefs, and lefs anxious care and 
folicitude, than men, for which many 
reafons naturally fuggeft themfelves 
to the intelligent reader. The women 
of Greenland are, however, in many 
cafes, an exception to this general 
rule. A Greenlander, having fixed 
his affection, acquaints his parents 
with it; they acquaint the parents of 
the girl; upon which two female 
negociators are fent to her, who launch 
out in praifes of the lover they mean 
to recommend; but dwell moft par- 
ticularly on his dexterity in catching 
feals. She, pretending to be affronted, 
runs away, tearing the ringlets of her 
hair as fhe retires. After which the 
two females, having obtained.a tacit 
confent from her parents, fearch for 
her, and, on difcovering her lurking- 
place, drag her by force to the houfe 
of her lover, and there leave her. For 
fome days fhe fits with difhevelled 
hair, filent and dejected, refufing every 
kind of fuftenance ; and at laft, if kind 

N intreaties 
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intreaties cannot prevail upon her, is 
compelled by force, and even by 
blows, to complete the marriage with 
her hufband. It fometimes happens, 
that when the female match-makers 
arrive to propofe a lover to a Green- 
land young woman, fhe either faints, 
or efcapes to the uninhabited moun- 
tains, where the remains till fhe is 
difcovered and carried back by her 
relations, or is forced to return by 
hunger and cold ; in both which cafes, 
fhe previoufly cuts off her hair ; a moft 
infallible indication, that fhe is deter- 
mined never to marry, eas 
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[From the Telegrapbe, a Paper printed 
at Calcutta, East Indies.) 


CURE FOR THE RING-WORM. 
; I ‘HE ring-worm is a cutaneous 


diftemper, very common among 
the Europeans in Bengal, as well as 
among the natives. We are happy 
at having it in our power to point out 
an eafy and fimple remedy, and we 
are much obliged to the correfpondent 
who has enabled us to make it public. 


Extract of a Letter from a Gentleman 
of the Faculty, at Fort St. George, 
to Dr. B. of the Bengal Establish- 


ment. 


“ SIR Paul Joddrel, from his ‘kill 
in botany, has made a difcovery which 
is likely to prove of the greateft im- 
portance to the health and eafe of the 
Europeans in India ; and will tend to 
the extirpation of that cruel and moft 
tormenting of all maladies, the ring- 
worm ; and the remedy is as fimple as 
it is efficacious. It confifts in nothing 
more than a frequent embrocation, or 
friction of the parts where the erup- 
tion prevails, with common mufhroom 
ketchup. This remedy, fimple as it 
appears, has never been known to fail 
in removing the ring-worm, itch, or 
any other cutaneous eruption, after 
every noftrum has failed. 

“ Sir Paul accounts for this efficacy 
of the vegetable curative, in the known 
noxious property of the mufhroom to 


allanimalcula. The folution or effence 
of this fungus is — by this dif, 
covery, to bear fuch enmity to the 
minute infeé&t which is the occult 
caufe of this diforder, that it immedi- 
ately perforates the cuticle, and totally 
exterminates the infection. The ex- 


periment is eafy, and a trial is recom- 
mended to thofe affliéted with ring- 
worms, tetters, or eruptions of any 
kind.’ | 


a —- 
The Love of Life inseparable from Age, 


AS&® that leffens the enjoyment of 
life, increafes our defire of living. 
Thofe dangers which, in the vigour of 
youth, we had learned to defpife, af- 
fume new terrors as we grow old. Our 
caution increafing as our years in- 
creafe, fear becomes at laft the pre- 
vailing paffion of the mind ; and the 
{mall remainder of life is taken up in 
ufelefs efforts to keep off our end, or 
provide for a continued exiftence. 
Strange contradi@tion in our na- 
ture, and to which even the wife are 
liable ! If I fhould judge of that part 
of life which lies before, by that which 
I have already feen, the profpect is 
hideous. Experience tells me, that 
my paft enjoyments have brought no 
real felicity ; and fenfation affures me, 
that thofe I have felt are ftronger 
than thofe which are yet to come. 
Yet experience and fenfation in vain 
perfuade ; hope, more powerful than 
either, dreffes out the diftant profpect 
in fancied beauty ; fome happinefs, 
in long perfpective, {till beckons me to 
purfue ; and, like a lofing gamefter, 
every new difappointment increafes 
my ardour to continue the game. 
Whence then is this increafed love 
of life, which grows wpon us with our 
years ? whence comes it, that we thus 
make greater efforts to preferve our 
exiftence, at a period when it becomes 
fcarce worth the keeping? Is it that 
nature, attentive to the prefervation 
of mankind, increafes our wifhes to 
live, while fhe leffens our enjoyments ; 
and, as fhe robs the fenfes of every 
pleafure, 
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jleafure, equips im gination in the 

ils ? Life would be infupportable to 
an old man, who, loaded with infirmi- 
ties, feared death no more than when 
in the vigour of manhood ; the num- 
berlefs calamities of decaying nature, 
and the confcioufnefs of furviving 
every pleafure, would at once induce 
him, with his own hand, to terminate 
the fcene of mifery ; but happily, the 
contempt of death forfakes him at a 
time when it could only be prejudicial ; 
and life acquires an imaginary value, 
in proportion as its real value is no 
more. 

Our attachment to every object 
around us increafes, in general, from 
the length of our acquaintance with 
it. | would not choofe,” fays a 
French philofopher, “ to fee an old 

ft pulled up with which I had been 
long acquainted.” A mind long habi- 
tuated to a certain fet of objects, in- 
fenfibly becomes fond of fecing them, 
vifits them from habit, and parts from 
them with reluétance: from hence 
proceeds the avarice of the old in 
every kind of poffeffion; they love 
the world and al] that it produces ; 
they love life and all its eeprn ; 
not becaufe it gives them pleafure, 
but becaufe they have known it long. 
_. Chinvang the Chafte, afcending the 
throne of China, commanded that all 
who were unjuitly detained in prifon 
during the preceding reigns, fhould be 
fet free. Among the number who 
came to thank their deliverer on this 
occafion, there appeared a majeftic old 
man, who, falling at the emperor’s 
feet, addreffed him as follows : “Great 
father of China, behold a wretch, now 
eighty-five years old, who was fhut up 
in a dungeon at the age of twenty- 
two. I was imprifoned, though a 
ftranger to crime, or without bein 
even confronted by my accufers, i 
have now lived in folitude and dark- 
nefs for more than fifty years, and 
am grown familiar with diftrefs. As 

et dazzled with the fplendour of that 
fan to which you have reftored me, I 
have been wandering the ftreets to 
find out fome friend that would affift, 


or relieve, or remember me; but my 
friends, my family, and relations, are 
all dead, and Lam forgotten. Permit 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out 
the wretched remains of life in my 
former prifon ; the walls of my dun- 
geon are to me more pleafing than the 
mott {plendid palace; I have not long 
to live, and thall be unhappy except 
I {pend the reft of my days where my 
youth was paffed ; in that prifon from 
wherice you were pleafed to releafe 
me.” 

The old man’s paffion for confines 
tmhent is fimilar to that we all have for 
life. We are habituated to the prifon, 
we look round with difcontent, are 
difpleafed with the abode, and yet the 
length of our captivity only increafes 
our fonduefs for the cell. The trees 
we have planted, the houfes we have 
built, or the pofterity we have bes 
gotten, all ferve to bind us clofer to 
the earth, and embitter our parting. 
Life fues the young like a new ac- 
quaintance ; the companion, as yet 
unexhaufted, is at once inftructive and 
amufing ; its company pleafes ; yet 
for all this it is but little regarded. 
To us, who are declined in years, life 
appears like an old friend; its jefts 
have been anticipated in former con- 
verfations ; it has no new ftory to 
make us fmile, no new improvement 
with which to furprife, yet ftill we 
love it; deftitute ofevery enjoyment, 
ftill we love it; hufband the waftin 
treafure with increafing frugality, “| 
feel all the poignancy of anguifh in the 
fatal feparation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, 
beautiful, fincere, brave, an Englifh- 
man. He had a complete fortune of 
his own, and the love of the king his 
matter, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened ail her treafures before 
him and promifed a long fucceffion of 
happinefs. ‘He came, tafled of the 
entertainment, but was difguited even 
at the beginning. He orofeffed an aver- 
fion to living ; was tired of walking 
round the fame circle ; had tried every 
enjoyment, and found them all grow 
weaker at every repetition. “ If life 

be 
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be, in youth, fo difpleafing,” cried he 
to himelf, “ what will it appear when 
age comes on? if it be at prefent in- 
different, fure it will then be execra- 
ble.” This thought embittered every 
reflection ; till at laft, with all the 
ferenity of perverted reafon, he ended 
the debate with a piftel! Had this 
felf-dehuded man been apprized, that 
exiftence grows more de‘irable to us 
the longer we exift, he would have 
faced old age without fhrinking: he 
would have boldly dared to live; and 
ferved that fociety, by his future affi- 
duity, which heinjured by hisdefertion. 


—— EE — 
Singular Instance of Moorish Fustice. 


A POOR woman at Zehra poffeffed 
a finall fpet of ground contiguous 
to the royal palace of Atkakem the 
Second. The Caliph, being defirous 
of extending his gardens that way, 
made propofals to the old woman to 
difpofe of her land for a fum of 
money; but fhe continuing deaf to 
every argument employed to induce 
her to part with the imheritance of her 
forefathers, the head gardener took by 
force what fhe refufed to yield to 
intreaty. The woman, in an agony 
of defpair, flew to Cordova, to implore 
the fuccour of Ibn Bechir, the chief 


Cadi of the city. This magiftraté 
immediately mounted his afs, taking 
with him a fack of extraordinary fize, 
and prefented himfelf before Alkalem, 
who was then fitting in a magnificent 
pavillion on the very ground in quef- 
tion. The arrival of the Cadi, and 
the appearance of the wallet, furprifed 
the Sultan. Bechir, having proftrated 
himfelf, intreated the prince to allow 
him to«ill his fack with fome of the 
earth they were then upon. This 
requeft granted, and the bag full, the 
Cadi defired him to lift it on his afs. 
This ftrange demand was {till more 
amazing than the reft: however, the 
Caliph confented; but, upon pytting 
his fhoulder to it, he could not help 
complaining of the exceffive weight of 
the load: “ Sir,” replied the Cadi, 
“this bag, which you find fo heavy, 
contains but a very fmall portion of 
the earth which you have unjuftly 
taken from a poor woman; how then 
do you expect to be able, at the day, 
of judgment, to fupport the weight o 
the whole field you have had fo little 
fcruple of ufurping?” Far from being 
incenfed at this audacious rebuke, the 
Caliph generoufly acknowledged his 
fault, and ordered the land to be re- 
ftored to the proprietor, with every 
thing he had caufed to be eredted 
upon it. 














An Attempt qt a Parapbrastical Ver- 
sification of some Parts of the forty- 
third Chapter of Ecclesiasticus. 


AN nian (poor worm) the Almighty’s 
power relate, 

Great in his works, beyond all praifes great. 

He ftretch’d immenfe, yon 4ll furrounding 
fky, 

Where clouds on clouds in bright expan- 
fion lie. 

He form’d the Sun, and bade him move 
abroad, 

Majeftic, rifing, on the ethereal road : 

O er the wide world he flames empyreal day, 

And all creation feels his powerful ray. 

When from high acon he burns the ten- 
der blade, 

And the parch’d earth denies her wonted 
aid, 
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Diffolving clouds the friendly moifture 
pour, 
And kindly dews refrefh the fainting 


flower. 


He made the Moon, pale regent of the 
night, 

On hill and vale fhe fheds a tremb’lin 
light ; ; 
O’er fleeping worlds difplays her filver 

horn, 
And twinkling ftars her fable courts adorn. 
See the bright rainbow heavenly tints dif- 
play, 
And fmile on all, in varied beauty gay: 
See! and adore, and praife, the Hand 
divine, 
That bent it round the heavens, and made 
it fhine. 
He 
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He bids on high the deep-ton’d thunders 
roll, 
an the red light’ning glance from pole 


Till from’ their feats the headlong moun- 
tains fall, 

And ftorms atid whirlwinds fhake the 
fhudd’ring ball. 

The milk-white {now proclaims his won- 
d’rous power, 

In awful filence falls the fleecy thower ; 

By no rough winds the gathering heaps 
are toft, 

And fhrubs, and plants, in one wide wafte 


are lok. 


From northern climes, forever clad in fnow, 
He bids the tharp congealing breezes blow, 
The thivering earth in icy fetters lay, 
And oer the waters {pread a glafly way. 


The impetuous waters heard his powerful 
Sought their deep beds, and circled round 
the ball 


Where various forms thro’ gtoves of coral 
glide 

Or fport and gambol on the o’erwhelming 
tide. 


When howling winds o'er black’ning 
oceans roar, 

And the vex d waves dafh headlong on the 
fhore 

He fpeaks, arid lo!—the obedient tempeft 
flies, 

And o’er the waters bleoming ifles arife, 

On whofe fair furface fprings the ftately tree, 

And herbs, and flowers perfume the placid 
fea. Q: 


—- ———$§ 


Address to the Moon. 


HILE wandering through the dark 
blue vault of Heaven, 
Thy tracklefs fteps purfue their filent 
way, 
And from amongft the ftarry hoft of even, 
Thou fhed’ft o'er flumb’ring earth a 
milder day ; 
And when thou pour’ft abroad thy fha- 
dowy light, 
Acrofs the ridgy circles of the ftream, 
With raptur'd eyes, O! changeful nymph 
of night, 
1 gaze upon thy beam. 


Great was the Hand that form'd thy round, 
O Moan! 
That mark’d the precindts of thy fteady 
wheel ; 
That bade thee fmile on night’s oblivious 
noon, 
And rule old Ocean's folemn fwell. 


Great was the Pow’r that fill’d with radz 
ant light, 
Thofe worlds, unnumber’d, which fron 
pole to pole, - 
Hang out their golden lamps to deck thy 
fli 
Or at the planets, which around thee 
roll. 


From reaims of love, beyond where rolls 
the fun, 
Whofe diftant beams create our brightcit 
day ; . 
Beyond where ftars their ceafelefs circles 
run; 
Or lucid night emits her opaque ray, 
Mounted on the dark'ning ftorm, 
On the ftrong whirlwind $ ragged pinions 
borne ; 
With glory circumfus'd, the fource of blifs 
Sublime, came flying o’er the vaft abyfs. 


His voice was heard—in dire difmay, 

The thades of darknefs fled away ; 

While burfting waves of light the flight 
beheld, 

And all the fpacious void triumphant fill’d. 


Without delay, this reftlefs ball, 

Uprofe obedient to His call; « 
(ie t that He fpake it into light, 
It ftill had flumber’d in eternal night). 
The mountains rear’d their verdant head; 
The hills, their deftin’d places found ; 
And as the fountains pour’d their waters 

round, 

Ocean fubmiflive wander'd to its bed. 


The Sun up rofe, with beams benign he fhone, 
And Terra cheer’d with fplendors, all his 
own, 
“ Go gild the morn,” his Maker faid ; 
Impatient to obey, 
O’er half the globe his rays were {pread, 
And blaz'd along the day. 


Then waft thou form’d, and all the ftarry 
train, 
That decorate the evening tkies ; 
Some made to travel o’er the fapphire plain, 
And fome forbid to fet or rife. 


Long haft thou reign’d, and from thine 
amber throne, 
The various changes of this world haft 
known ; 
Haft feen its myriads into being rife, 
Shine their fhort hours, and then their life 
refign ; 
New generations feize the fickle prize, 
And like their fires, but ftrengthen to de« 
cline. 
Yet be not vain, tho’ firtce thy natal day, 
Some thoufand ycars their circling courfe 
have made ; 
For lo! the era haftens on apace, 
When all thy glory shall forever fade. 
Earth 
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Earth thall the revolution feel, 
The change of feafons fhall be o’er ; 
Time fhall forget to guide his wheel, 
And thou, O Moon, fhall fet to rife no 
more. 
ELLA. 


— 
To the Editor of the Weekly Magazine. 


If the Editor of the Weekly Ma- 
pee has a vacant corner in his ufe- 
undertaking, the following lines 
are at his fervice. . 
= 
ENIGMA. 
By a Young Lady. 
T"ROM foreign climes I often come; 
And yet I never roam. 
Both to the maimed and the dumb, 
1 oft fecure a home. 
The lawyer, and the gtave divine, 
Alike require my aid ; 
The coxcomb too, and belle fo fitte; 
And e’en the village maid. 


Yet few my prefence can delight, 


And what is wond’rous ftrange, 
From black I tutn to pureft white, 
And then again I change. 


From infide out, to outfide in, 
The fa& you cannot doubt, 

And tho’ I turn from outfide in; — 
Again turn infide out. 





From morn till mght 1 labour hatd, ‘ 
And fee, and hear, and tafte, and fmell 

But never drank, or {poke a word, ’ 
And now my name, ye Knowing, tell. 





On Chloe, Playing on the Lute. 


ENTLE zephyr, breathing fpring, 
Whifper to the oaken grove, 
Where fweet Philomel doth fing, 
Anfwering to the tale of love ; 


Whete the blackbird fwells his throat, 
And the linnet warbles fweet ; 

And the’jovial thrufh’s note 
Echoes thro’ the green retreat ; 


Bid them hafte to yonder fir, 
Where my Chloe tunes the lute, 

See! they come—but, hearing her, 
Own her power, and liften mute. 


CLOMARCABESH. 
— 
The Bouquet. Toa Young Lady. 


H°% oft my wand’ting eyes have 
ftray’d, 

With rapt’rous pleafure o’er each field, 

In Flora’s lovely drefs array'd ! : 
What fragrance and delight they yield ! 

How oft I’ve, longing, wifh’d to view 
The varied fweets together bound ! 

And, Oh! tis granted '—for, in you, 
‘The precious prize at laft I’ve found ! 


CANSICUS. 





a 
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REPORTS have been lately cir- 

culated of the arrival of import- 
ant news from Europe. The circum- 
ftances that have tranfpired do not ap- 
pear fufficiently authentic. 

Thomas Appleton, Efq. of Maffa- 
chufetts is appointed Conful of the 
United States at Leghorn, vice Philip 
Feliechy ; and Lucius Horatio Stock- 
ton, Efg. of New Jerfey, Attotney 
of the United States for that {tate, 
vice Abraham Ogden. 

Accounts from the neighbourhood 
of the river Miffiffippi, mention that 
the pofts at the Natchez, which have 
been for fome time a fource of un- 


eafinefs, have been delivered up to 





the United States by the Spanifh go- 
vernment. Harmony is confequently 
reftored, and likely to be durable. 

A fire broke out on Jan. 31ft in 
the centre fehool-houfe at Salem, Maf- 
fachufetts. It was firft difcovered 
burfting through the roof over the 
library. The building, excepting the 
roof, was faved by much exertion, 
but the library fuftained great damage 
from the fire and water, and from 
the books being thrown loofe out of 
the windows. 

A fire broke out on board the thip 
Aurora, at Salem, Maflachufetts, on 
the sth inftant, but, by the intrepid 
conduct of the citizens, fhe was faved 

from 
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from deftruétion, when fcarcely any 
hopes were entertained by her own- 
ers. She was laden for a foreign 
voyage with a cargo worth ten thou- 
fand pounds. A great quantity of 
rum was in the hold, but fortunately 
the rage of the fire was {topped be- 
fore it reached thither. An unfor- 
tunate man of the name of Duncan, 
who had charge of the veffel, was 
burnt to death in the cabin. 

The Federal Street Theatre in 
Bofton was difcovered to be in flames 
on Friday the 2d, inft. about 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The whole infide 
ef the building is confumed, not- 
withftanding-the f{pirited exertions of 
all the fire-wardens of that city, and 
the activity and zeal of the inhabitants 
of feveral neighbouring towns. The 
fire is afcribed to accident, and is 
fuppofed to have arifen from a ftove 
in one of the drefling rooms, com- 
manicating with fuel left under it to 
dry. The account from which we 
derive our information, after deploring 
the heavy lofs of the actors, concludes 
with obferving, that, as the walls are 
Jeft entire, the Proprietors can now 
execute the intention of enlarging the 
theatre at a cheaper rate by including 
the whole building. 

A country fpeétator of the above 
fire, from an opinion of the immoral 
tendency of theatrical reprefentations, 
as well as an apprehenfion of fimilar 
danger from the Haymarket theatre, 
offers three hundred and forty dollars 
towards the demolition of {aid theatre, 
if the Legiflature will direct the fame, 
and prohibit the future erection of 
fuch builings in the commonwealth.— 
An original proprietor of the Hay- 
market theatre, who leaves his name 
with Mr. Ruffell, the printer, on ac- 
count of the threatenmg conflagra- 
tion of Friday, offers to relinquith 
his fhare, provided the other pro- 
prietors will follow his example, and 
the Legiflature direé the demolition 
of faid building, and forbid the erec- 
tion of any other theatre in the com- 
monwealth.—The Haymarket theatre 


is a large wooden building in the midft 
of a number of others compofed of 
the fame combuttible fubftance. 

A Bofton paper of Feb. sth, con- 
tains a letter which exhibits a deed 
of horror, performed with a delibera- 
tion and apathy, that are perhaps un- 
exampled. The following is a copy of 
the letter : 

“ States of America, Fan. 1798. 
‘6 MADAM, z 

** IT am one of thofe people who 
fubfift on the fpoils of the traveller, 
but if the fpark of humanity was en- 
tirely extinguifhed from my breaft, 
you would never gain this, or any 
other information of a perfon who 
was very dear to you—you will of 
courfe heap curfes on the villains who 
have deprived you of your hufband, 
But your curfes or bleilings are a 
matter of indifference, as I am well 
affured that every precaution neceflary 
is taken for our fecurity. 

“ As my word. was pafied for this 
indulgence, thefe lines will find a 
conveyance to you, and operate for 
your intereft hereafter. : 

* You muft know madam, that it 
was my fortune, with two or three 
of my affociates, to fallin with a Mr. 
Oliver Johnfon. After taking from 
him his cafh to the amount of about 
one thoufand eight hundred dollars, 
we mutually agreed for our own fe- 
curity to difpatch the faid Oliver 
Johnfon, and informed him of our 
determination. 

“ Immediately when he faw his 
fate determined upon he craved thefe 
two favours—viz. that we would 
write to his family which he faid lived 
in Weftmoreland, and direét the let- 
ter to be left at the Poft-Office in 
Walpole, (N. H.) to inform you of 
his is and his laft requeit is chat 
Col. Jofeph Burt, and Ezra Peirce, 
admini(ter upon his eftate, and wifhes 
them to affift his diftreffed family. 
To the wife of Oliver Fobnfon, 

late of Weftmoreland”’. 

The authenticity of this letter is 

attefted by the fignatures of Thomas 
K. Green, 
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K. Green, Job F. Books, and by 
Jofeph Burt and Jofeph Buffum, Se- 
ectmen of Weftmoreland. 

Henry Hill and Alpheus Vincent, 
have been convicted, before the Su- 
ue Court of the State of New- 

ork, at Albany, of the crime of 
arfon ; they haying fet fire to Mr. 
Bardt’s {tore in that city, in Augult 
1797, which caufed the deftruction 
of nearly one-third of Albany. 

The Lancafter German paper men- 
tions, that on Tuefday the 11th ult, 
between the hours of two and thrte 
in the morning, there was felt in that 
town and its neighourhood, a fevere 
fhock of an earthquake, which con- 
tinued feveral minutes-——The fhock 
was accompanied, it is faid, with a 
blaze not unlike the burning of a 
chimney. 

The General Affembly of Mary- 
land have pafled a law, for making 
feveral turnpike roads through Balti. 
more and Frederick counties, until 
they interfeét the divifional line be- 
tween Maryland and Pennfylvania.— 
Three hundred thoufand dollars is 
the fum propofed to be raifed by fub- 
{cription. 

A bill has been brought into the 
General Affembly of New Jerfey, 
for building ja bridge over the Dela- 
ware at ‘l'renton. 

The South Carolina Houfe of Re- 
prefentatives have paffed a refolution, 
that the Reprefentatives in Congrefs 
** be inftructed to endeavour to pro- 
cure from the United States a grant 
of 100,000 dollars to be appropriated 
to purchafing gallies, arms, ammuni- 
tion, &c.”” Yeas 52—Nays 48. The 
fame houfe has, however, voted unani- 
moufly 60,000 dollars, for purchafing 
arms, &c. 

A fire was difcovered in the bow- 
room of Mr. John Sykes, hatter, in 
this city on Tuefday, February, 13th, 
about midnight. Although the fitu- 
ation of the fhop was highly dan- 
gerous, the injury fuftained was not 
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very great. It is faid that a chunk 
found in this building after the 
fire was extinguifhed, fhews that the 
fire was intended by fome evil dif- 
pofed perfon; amd that other late 
attempts of a fimilar nature in this city 
call for the vigilance of the citizens. 
Mr, Peale has conftruéted a ftove 
in his Mufeum, which entirely aon- 
fumes all the fmoke of its fuel, 
which with very little wood keeps 
two rooms, that are very large, quite 
comfortable both day and night. 


i 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 1ft of February, in this city, 
Capt. Hammitt, of the fchooner Pa- 
triot, to Mifs Nancy Warner, of this 
place. 

At Fairfield, Thomas Fairfax, Efq. 
to Mifs Louifa Wafhington. 

On the toth inftant, in New-York, 
Mr. Edward Meeks, jun. to Mifs 
Hetty Gomez, both of that city. 

Same day, Mr. Williamion Nutter, 
of Whitehaven, in England, to Mifs 
Sarah Wailace of this city. 


— 


DEATHS, 


February 4th, in New-York, Mrs, 
Braine, mother of Capt. Braine of 
the fhip Fanny of that port. 

Same day, at Dover in the ftate of 
Delaware, Mr. Thomas Sipple, Trea- 
furer of that ftate: 

_ Feb. roth, in this city, Col. William 
Will, in the 56th year of his age. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Cox’s Second Effay, with a 
Drawing, 

Effay on Originality, 

A Contratt, 

The Man at Home, No. IV. 

Lines on Night, 

On Senfibility, by a Lady, 

And other favours will appear in 
our next Number. 
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